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ASTORIA. 


“Ours is a great wild country,” as Brown- 
ing says in his * Flight of the Duchess,” 


** And, if you climb to the mountatin’s top 
I don’t know where your eyes will stop.’ 


Certainly they will not stop short of the Pa- 

cific, if you look for the Ultima Thule of our 

territory and civilization. Astoria is the old- 

est, bu’, by no means the largest, wealthiest or 
most important of our settlements on the oppo- 
site side of our “ great wild country.” ‘The 

conquest of California, the opening of new 

avenues of trade, and the discovery of the gold 

mines of the Sacramento have completely di- 

verted the attention of the commercial world 

from Astoria, which, at one time, was the 

great point of interest on the Pacific. But 

the romantic adventures connected with the | 
foundation and settlement of this far-off city, 
have been rendered classical by the felicitous 
pen of Washington Irving, who found in the 

wild narratives of the first explorers on this 

point of our continent a genial subject for his 

talents. The cut which we give on our first 

page represents Astoria as it now appears, al- 
most forty years since the American flag was 
first hoisted there by the hardy traders who 

gave it the name of the merchant in whose 

service they were employed. 

In the year 1810, John Jacob Astor dis- 
— two expeditions to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a trading post, and opening an intercourse 
with the Indians of the North West Coast. One 
of these expeditions went by land over the 
Rocky Mountains, and the other round Cape 
Horn. The wild and often amusing adven- 
tures of these pioneers of commerce, their 
hardships, trials, and success have all been 
faithfully recorded by Mr. Irving in his | 
“ Astoria.” 

Mr. Astor having determined to send out | 
the expeditions, brought from Canada, thirteen 
voyagers to accompany the adventurers going | 
by sea. These hardy men brought w ith | them 
from the banks of the St. Lawrence, one of 
the boats in which they had been accustomed 
to navigate that river, and to the astonishment 
of the New Yorkers, they came rowing and 
singing one bright morning down the “Hud- 
son, and landed upon the wharves, in their. 
*omantic costume. Their boat was trans- | 
sorted on wagon wheels from Lake Cham-. 


i be an aecurate view of 


plain to Albany, where they reémbarked on 
their long voyage. 

In the year 1810, in the month of Septem- 
ber, the expedition by sea set sail in the ship 
Tonquin, of 290 tons, and after making many 
stoppages, arrived off the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River in the month of April the following 
year. The coast was new to them, and un- 
explored, and it was not until many dangers 
had been passed, and much hardship endured, 
that they effected a landing, and selected a 
spot for the site of the new town. Irving 
says: “Crossing the wide-mouth of the river, 
the party encamped at the bottom of a small 
bay within Point George. The situation 
chosen for the fortified post was on an eleva- 
tion facing to the north, with the wide estua- 
ry, its sand bars and tempestuous breakers 
spread out before it, and the promontory of 
Cape Disappointment, fifteen miles distant, 
closing the prospect to the left. The sur- 
rounding country was in all the freshness of 
spring; the trees were in the young leaf, the 
weather was superb, and every thing looked 
delightful to men just emancipated from con- 
finement on shipboard.” The post was chosen 
and named, the American flag hoisted, and a 
small fortification erected. It did not remain 
long, however, in the hands of the original 
founders, for war having broken out with 
Great Britain, the post was captured by a 
British frigate in December, 1813, and its 
name changed to Fort George. On the re- 
turn of peace, it was transferred to our gov- 
ernment and its original name restored, but the 
merchant who had established it never again 
resumed there his commercial operations. It 
is now a part of our national territory, but 
what its future destiny may be it is not easy 
to foretell. 

Judging from the cut, which we believe to 
Astoria, this distant 
city is but in the first stage of development; 
but the hills are well clothed with the mate. 
rial of which houses are built, and a saw mill 
or two will soon convert the place into a 
thriving lumber mart. Nothing is wanting 
there but men and machinery, and these are 
fast accumulating on the shores of the Pacific. 
A few years hence and all those tall pines 
which so picturesquely fringe the infant set- 
tlement, will be converted into houses which 
may give shelter to some who are now read- 
ing these lines, 
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AND EAGLES. 


(INSCRIBED TO OUR YOUNGEST.) 


BY 


6é . oo God be 
E lse alone 
Thy tace unto the 
Moor and pleasance, 


AROLINE C——. 


with thee ! 

thou goest forth 

North 

all around thee 


and beneath thee 


Looking equal in one snow! 


66 __ —— May (*od teach thee! 
If J said go left or right, 
light— 
The wisdom, poor of all that could enrich thee! 
My right would show like left; 


The counsel would be 


My ratsing weu 
My choice of light, 


ld depress thee— 
would blind thee 


Of way, would leave behind thee— 


Of end, 


May God teach thee!’ 


How pleasant is the field that stretches 
over a hill-side, (in a village not a thousand 
miles either to the west or east of this.) where 
the blue and fragrant wild flowers blossomed 
once! Blossomed once! oh desecrating hand 
of utility! they tell me that the field is plough- 
ed up now, and where the merry little chil- 
dren wandered, gathering favors at the gen- 
erous hand of spring, in harvest time the 
reapers may be seen, gathering in the heavy 
sheaves of “ bearded grain.” 

My dearest, how few of the haunts our 
childhood loved are there that have not un- 
dergone changes most woful to look upon! 
The time-honored Arsenal hill—it looks less 
of a mountain than it did of yore—the plea- 
sant grove, the healthful spring of fragrant 
sulphur, to all intents they are gone. True, 
the hill remains, in reality, in all its legitimate 
proportions—but the grove of forest trees is 
thinned by the hand of man—the pole swing 
has disappeared—and the spring! that too is 
broken—dried up. The old thorn tree near 
by, so often subject to my visitations in the 
autumn time, when I was ac ¢ —_ anied always 
by one, my dearest friend i 
too is dead, and she, alas! hts also departed 
from the earth! The sod which for centuries 


1 childhood, that | 


had remained unbroken, even that has disap- | 


peared, and—and—they have planted potatoes 
there! Would it not be surprising if the dis- 
ease failed to manifest itself in the fruits per- 
fected in a soil, which should have remained 
consecrate for ever to the sports of little chil- 
dren ? 

Alack, my friend, and the brook! It would 
be shameful neglect in me could I forget to 


would leave bereft! 


’— Miss BARRETT. 


mad eareer, intend on feriilizing all the neigh- 
boring fields with its superabundant waters. 
Now, during the greater part of the year it 
concentrates its languid force in two or three 
poor forlorn stagnant pools, in which neither 
the eye of man or beast can take delight! 
But hold! my vagabond thoughts are 
strangely wandering from the field of con- 
templation I had chosen to occupy myself 
with to-day. Let us believe, you and I, (age od 


‘and worn-out veterans in the world’s service, 


as we are, you know,) that we are young 
again! We will fancy that we are children 
onee more, and so stand as playmates with 
these little ones now on the green bank which 
overlooks so complacently the love ly lake and 
the graceful hills beyond. We will gather, 
ah were it not only in imagination! the star- 
shaped blue flowers, and the geranium red; 
we will come up close behind the group of 
young creatures gazing so intently into the 
depths of yonder bush, and harken! what is 
it they are discussing so earnestly ? 

“Hush, Allan, don’t talk so loud; you'll 
frighten the little birds!” 

“Poh! they’re only ground birds; what’s 
the use of you girls making such a fuss? if 
thev were eagles—” 

And the boy who was holding the bush 
open for the accommodation of the curious 
little gazers let the branches go—they fell 
together again, and he turned away again in 
half seorn of his companions, one of whom 
knelt down in awed and breathless delight, 


| watching silently the birdlings who lay so 


} 


make one moan over its decripid old age.— | 


You remember how through the loveliest of 


rallies, of yore, it took its winding way—how 
every returning spring beheld it in full and 


helpless in their infancy there, in the beautiful 
shade. 

One by one the little folks, who had gratified 
their idle curiosity, (which, when the nest was 
first discovered, raged to an alarming extent,) 
, turned away resuming their search of wild 





flowers, until, at last, Amy Nelson was left | 
quite alone. Soon the parent bird came back, | 

she had been gathering food for her young 
ones, and the little girl moved cautiously 

away, but not beyond seeing distance, and 

then sat down to watch the movements of 
the feathered family. 

And, as she waited there and watched, 
other thoughts, which sprung up from ob- 
servance of the mutual affection of the mother 
and her brood, came into Amy’s mind; they 
spread a sadness over her young face, and 
filled her eyes with tears—tfor she was an 
orph: un cirl—a child gifted with no pro- 
mising beauty or brilliant talents, such 
would make her protectors proud of her, and 
her heart wanted confidence to expand and to 
clasp in a warm embrace those whose kind- 
ness chilled—whose counsel warped the un- 
foldings of her spirit. 

“Here Amy, I’ve brought you some flowers | 
with the rain drops of last night still on them, 
to pay for disturbing the birds,” said Allan 
Ross, suddenly interrupting her sad medita-| 
tion, as he approached with deliberate mea- 
sured step, which betokened the pride and 
conceit of the boy, and flung himself upon the 
grass beside her. 

“ But what made you say ‘if they were 
only eagles, Allan? Did you ever see an! 
eagle ? they are great strong birds, that don’t 
want us to love them. The ground birds are | 
a great deal prettier I should think.” 

“T never saw an eagle,” answered the lad, 
“only in pictures. I know they can fly up 
higher than any bird, and they can look right 
in the face of the sun, too.’ 

“ But then they don’t seem so near the | 
people. Youcan’t see them so well, and they 
don’t sing as sweetly as these birds. They | 
have great big wings, and they scream and 
shriek, so I’ve read.” 

“Well, well, you may love the ground 
birds, Amy, it’s your nature to I suppose ; but | 
I think you don’t see how much greaier eagles | 
are—you can’t reason of things.’ 

“Don’t speak so, Allan. It sounds as 
though you were proud and think you know 
every thing. Greatest isn’t always best, ’m 
sure; and you can’t say eagles are any better 
than these sweet little creatures.’ 

“Why isn’t greatest best? If a man is a’ 
great man, and people say he is, I should think 
that was better than for him to be an old 
drudge like Enos Brooks. You wouldn't call 
him very great, would you, though he’s good 
enough ?” 

“Tt depends—” 

“No, it don’t depend on anything. I know 

very well what you'll say, just what father has 
a hundred times, that its better to be what 
people eall a good man than to be a great 
man,’ | 


as 
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|merely beautiful, simple 
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“ But a good man is a great man, Allan, and 
great men ar’n’t always good, you know that 
well enough.” 

The boy laughed in reply, and held up his 
head, saying Amy would know more about 
such things some day, and so the young phi- 
losophers set out on their return home. 

Allan Ross was the son of a man whose 
worldly goods were by no means superlative- 
ly abundant—the fortune which the future 
held in store for the boy must be won by his 
own exertions, and a brilliant one he was al- 
ready determined it should be. 

The children who were his companions on 
this afternoon, when he is introduced to the 
reader, were all poor—the scholars of a fre ‘e 
school; they had come out to enjoy a holiday 
in the woods and fields, and Allan had come 
with them, because for one reason, he was at 
a loss to know what to do with himself du- 


| ring the long, dreamy hours of the day—and 


secondly, he knew that Amy Nelson would be 
there, and for some reason a sort of magnet 
seemed to have attached itself to her foot- 
steps which had the power to draw him on. 

For certainly there was nothing in the mere 
gathering of flowers that could satis fy him— 
neither was there elsewhere any thing that 
seemed capacitated to satisfy him. “If they 
were eagles,” were words expressive of a long- 
ing which had a deeper source than any who 
heard them, suspected; they jarred unplea- 
santly on the mind of Amy Nelson, but she 
was not yet learned in the love of character, 
and could not therefore tell why Allan never 
seemed to take pleasure in any thing that was 
and pure. 

Jut that exclamation was the burden of his 
ery from childhood. “If I were rich—if I 
were great—if I could only be honored in the 
world!” It was this foolish ambitious aspir- 
ing which made his youth anxious and un- 
happy—his after years slavish; which made 
him despise “the day of small things ;” which 
induced him to look with envy on all whom 
fortune had placed in better or more easy cir- 


| cumstances than himself. 


It was this spirit which in later years tempt- 


ed him to rebel against the counsel of his wise 


father, who, perceiving what was in the son, 
and cherishing a strong desire for his happi- 
ness, strove to turn the bent of his aspiration, 
endeavoring to place in more alluring light 
the life of calm enjoyment and healthful la- 
bor, which in his sight-was far to be preferred 
toa more conspicuous, but (as too often it 
proves) more miserable and troublous station 
in the world, 

“Tt is not to any little, or humble, or infe- 
rior position of greatness to which I aspire,” 
was the invariable re ply. “I scorn the me 
diocre eminence which the great mass may 
with a little effort reach. And father, did I 
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not feel quite assured that all I hope for I 
shall accomplish, | would at once obey you— 
or—make way with myself.” 

And an energetic earnestness of voice and 
look always accompanied such answer, which 
convinced the father that it was vain to argue 
with a will so headstrong and obstinate. — 
Proud he was, we will not deny, of the great 
personal beauty and manly figure of his son 
—proud he was of the boy’ s talents also, but 
the old man was one of that small class of 
people who, holding that the lives of those 
who are bent upon attaining and holding 
power, lose in happiness, and contentment, 
and peace, what they gain in a so-called great- 
ness, are content to remain unknown on the 
great stage of. the world’s action—to exert 
personal influence in the limited sphere they 
are born in—one of those few intrinsically 
wise men, who, looking on the show of socie- 
ty as merely a vain show, find their life-hap- 
piness in fulfilling the duties devolvent on 
them with unshrinking fidelity—honest, for- 
giving, benevolent toward humanity, and faith- 
fully ‘obedient and loving toward God. 

To such a man, the station for which the | 
son evidently longed, the power to attain 
which, his thoughts even in boyhood aimed, 
was a sorrowful exhibition of foolish ambi- 
tion. ‘To him the show of paint and the glit- 
ter of tinsel seemed unworthy objects for v 
which to strive ; and rather than Allan should 
in such an arena be esteemed a great man, he 
had much preferred that a private life should 
bear witness to his being an irreproachably 
good and honest man. 

But the youth had a will, which, as he ap- 
proached manhood, would not endure to be 
shackled. Scorning all rude himself, he as- | 
pired to rule others—scoffing at all attempts 
which others, wiser and older than himself, 
made to guide him, he would, had it been pos- 
sible, have taken into his own hands the gov- 
ernment of the universe ! 

And it was thus confident of success, but 
little skilled in the so difficult science of self- 
government, that Allan Ross went into the 
world. His school education was in a most 
unfinished state, but his intellect was brilliant, 
and if he never exhibited patience in listening 
to the teachings of moral suasion, he had 
proved himself to be a patient student of hu- 
man nature, for the not-easily deciphered 
pages of the minds of, men had been atten- 
tively conned by him; therefore he went into 
the world with a stock of such knowledge un- , 
usual in one so young. | 4 

Little Amy Nelson was, as has before been 
stated, an orphan girl. Very early in life she 
had been entrusted by a dying mother to the 
eare of a distant relative, who had signified 
his desire to receive the helpless child into his | 
own family. It so happened that this relative | 


' Creator of all 


and Eagles. 


was a “ well-to-do-in-the-world” sort of man, 
and his wife had a mind and heart which were 
evidently cast in the same mould with his own. 
But though they were regarded by their poor- 
er neighbors as prosperous people, they were 
remarkably poor in spirit. Having on both 
sides, previous and subsequent to their mar- 
riage, devoted themselves to the accumulation 
of riches, they had finally, late in life, emerged 
from their labors, shorn of all wealth of intel- 
lect or heart, essentially vulgar people, desti- 
tute of much principle, filled with the low am- 
bition to shine brighter stars than their neigh- 
bors in the social firmament. 

In her earliest years, Amy diligently shared 
in the labors of her friends, and was brought 
up in the belief that there was a superhuman 
value in gold and silver. But though edu- 
cated in this school, it does not follow that 
Amy became a convert to such absurd doc- 


trines, though the escape from imbibing them 


might seem really little less than miracu- 
lous. 

An affectionate, generous-hearted girl she 
grew up, cherishing a love for all the grand 
and beautiful in nature, and reverencing with 
a depth of religious earnestness, her protec- 
tors had not been able to comprehend, the 
the earth. 

When she first sought her new home, Amy 

yas a sincere and confiding child, and though 
the education she had received tended to make 


her a reserved and seemingly passionless wo- 


man, it had never succeeded in quite chilling 
the pure and ardent love her soul cher ished 
for all things pure and beautiful. The ground 


birds and the humblest field flowers, spoke to 


her a lenguage that her soul had no difficulty 
in comprehending ; and they were treasured 
friends ever welcomed with smiles of rejoie- 
ing, whose departure and absence were mourn- 
ed over with a sorrow which was yet fraught 
with hope. 
With all her 
things, was it not strange that when ye 


affection for simple, truthful 
ars had 


| transformed Amy Nelson into a beautiful wo- 


man, she should cherish for a youth of so 
complex a nature as Allan Ross, a love deep 
and strong as life itself? Through all their 
childhood they were friends, and the strong 
minds of each in maturer years were sensible 
of a mutual attraction. The one was all eager- 
ness to teach—to arouse—to inspire with am- 


| bitious desire; the other cherished an abiding 


hope to purify, and to truly exalt. They were 
friends the sincerest, ay, more than that; but 
| Amy had sorrowed many a time over the fiery 
impetuosity of the wrongly ambitious youth; 
and he had laughed and too many times in no 
pretence of scorn, at the pleadings and the 
simplicity of oe gentle hearted girl. 
* * 


Allan Ross was called one of the most 
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popul: ir young men of his county—a “ rising 
man.” one destined to make a figure uinong 
his compeers. 

But Amy Nelson was almost entirely un- 
known beyond the limits of her native vill: age 
—known little there aniong the many, save as 
a very upright, proper, candid and over-seru- 
pulous girl, whose presence was most fre- 
quently conside red a check on the spirits of 
revellers, and the tongues of busy bodies.— 
But there was never a heart capable of strong- 
er and more enduring affection than was hers; 


and it was with a love surpassing the love of 


ordinary woman that she regarded Allan. Not 
because he was esteemed by mena genius did 
she treasure a thought of him in her heart of 
hearts—not because he had written a book 
which aroused the attention, the amazement, 
and the admiration of aged statesmen—not 
beeause he was sacrificing time, health, talents 
and hope, to striving with his fellows for honor 
in the political arena! For none of these.— 
She saw deeper into his soul than even he had 
ever penetrated. Saw how he was wronging 
and had wronged every day of his life the 
spirit within him that was nobler than ambi- 
tion—the spirit which from its height in the 
realms of purity, looked with scorn on the poor 
reward, popular applause—the mighty, but 
chained spirit, human love. 

It had been a joy unutterable to her—might 
she have loosened the bonds of the ecaptive— 
might she have helped dethrone the power 
which had mastered heart and intellect. She 
saw what was by himself unheeded, that at 
every end attained, every point reached, there 
was dissatisfaction felt, 
bler achievement. She saw to the end of life 
it would continue so to be, if it were not in 
the power as well as the will of some hand to 
restrain him from striving for greatness in the 
world. Not because she saw in such striving 
any thing degrading and sinful in itself; but 
Amy felt that for one constituted as was Allan 
Ross, it were infinitely better that he should 
never learn or attempt learning the game of 
polities. 

As well as he knew how to love anything, 


of thought, and faney, 


| with eyes that were blinded with tears. 


believe that love was indeed the passion para- 
mount in his breast. 

But a day came when the glittering pageant 
and hope, stood out in 
the broad sunlight, and she saw it all in its 
true proportions. Saw it with sorrow, and 
Rea- 
son and conscience, and a sense of duty 
toward herself and toward him, aroused her, 
and half-confident, half-fearful of the effect of 
her own power, she resolved to plead with 
Allan that he would turn from the bewilder- 
ing, distracting path he had entered. 

Such hour of pleading was delayed.— 
Filled with sorrowful forboding, whenever the 
subject crossed her mind, she resolved again 
and again on speaking, until events at last 
transpired which nerved her to her purpose, 
for the y showed that if it were possible for 
her ever to speak effectually, that time was 
the present. And prayerfully the young girl 
prepared for a struggle, in which she knew 
his defeat would ensure his peace on earth, 
while it would remove effectually what was 
rearing itself in her mind, g strong barrier 
against their union. 

Flushed with a victory, to obtain which 
Amy knew, from all her past acquaintance 
with her lover, had been obtained by means 


/which had in another case won his unqualified 


and a longing for no- | 


disapproval, Allan appeared one night before 
her, and when Amy heard him then boldly 
upholding a principle, which she as well as he 
knew to be morally wrong, she could no 
longer maintain silence. 

“ You take a strangely confined view of the 
case, Allan,” she said mildly,“ and with a pro- 
fessed statesman, or rather with one who is 
educating himself for such a position, should 
that be allowed? You have opp sed a me: 
sure, I am convinced, from all I know of you, 
solely because it has become a party question, 
which I am very sure, were you to decide 
upon at another time, independent of party, 
you would uphold with all your might. Tell 
me, my friend, truly, have you regarded this 


| question solely, or at all, ina moral light ?” 


beside his grand idea of personal elevation and | 


advancement, Allan loved Amy Nelson. And, 
as time passed on, this preferment increased, 
and the young man did not want the resolu- 


| weathereock ? 


“Your queries are quite too refined, too 
absurd, Amy! Is a man to be a political 
You of all others are wont to 


be an upholder of consistency.’ 


tion to reveal this state of things to her—and | 


I should make a very willful misstatement if 
I said that Amy heard his declaration unmov- 
ed. Nay, reader, it was not so. For even 
when he whispered to her his proud prophetic 
visions of the future, she was a woman, and, 
for a moment dazzled by the brilliant prospect 
unfolding before him, she gave herself up to 
the delight of indulging with him in his 
dreams; when he vowed to her his life-long 
love, she was a loving woman, and would fain 


|} want you to say why 


‘ And it is consistency which I uphold now. 
Yo ou are a moral man, Allan, and as such I 
you have aided in the 
defeat of a measure which every christian, 
every freeman, should advocate. You make 
too much of politics, dear friend. You elevate 
them above their true position. You make 
what is only a means, an end-triumph. Is 
it not that which you and all party men seek 
chiefly for? Are you not bending your time 
and your energies for the most part to the at- 
tainment of trivial things? Is there happiness 
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ever to be found in such constant excitement 
as your days and nights are sacrificed to? I 
fear you are deceiving yourself—that you 
will find you have, when you reach the goal 
you seek ! 

“ Nay, it is you who talk foolishly, who are 
deceived! What science is there nobler than 
that of national government? One cannot be 
expected to‘vive up more than his whole time 
and himself for the good of the people, and a 
man should certainly not be called selfish, who 
is willing to so devote himself.” 

“If it is really, for their good, my friend, that 
he so devotes himself. If there be not behind 
that apparent cause another far-reaching, un- 
dreamed of by the world, and perhaps searcely 
defined to his own mind, a motive that is selfish 
in its nature, and in its every aspiration. In 
that case he is devoting himself—but whether 
for their interest or not, is quite another 
thing.” 

“You reason like a woman, Amy. Are 
there to be no statesmen? Is there to be no 
machinery of government? Trust me, one 
who has m: ade politics his study, should be 
able to judge of the right and the wrong in 
such things. How would a nation’s affairs be 
carried on if there were not some to violently 
interest themselves about them ?” 

“ Allan, there never will be found wanting 
in a nation calm, and pure, and resolute souls, 
who, by education, by nature, and by habitual 
self-covernment, are prepared for any emer- 
gency—who stand on a foundation of prinei- 
ple, and reason, that is not to be shaken by 
the bolts of faction, who can battle for the 
right unflinchingly—who can stand unmoved 
by the jeers and the scoffiing of partizans and 
demagogues. You seem never to have cal- 
culated the strength of prejudices with the 
mass of mind—are you quite certain that they 
have never influence ed yourself 2 Atthee arly 
age, when you became a voter, do you think 
that it was with an entire ly calm, unprejudiced 
mind you had decided upon all the manifold 
questions involved under the name, and head 
of one party ?” 

“ Of the mass of men to whom your remarks 
seem to apply as well as to me, Iam unable 
to judge. But, as for myself, I fancy that my 
eyes were open even at the age you speak of, 
that I was neither the idiot or the knave you 
seem to think one must be who votes on at- 
taining his majority. I assure you, Amy, I 
had studied the principles and tenets of the 
opposing parties, before I advocated either.” 

“T have only one thing more to say, Allan,” 
said Amy, in a conciliatory tone of voice.’ 
I know that I run the risk of disples sing you 
still further than I already have—but say it I 
must, for my conscience reproaches me that ] 
have kept silence for solong, Every day you 
live, you are certainly making a still further 


and more desperate risk of your happiness, 
and I dare to warn you, for in this I can see 
clearer than it is possible for you—the public 
life on which you have embarked will ship- 
wreck your peace in this life, if you continue 
to venture on its treacherous waters. I im- 
plore you, Allan, to turn now before it is too 
late to quieter paths, they will in the end prove 
far more satisfying. For you own sake 
chiefly, but for my sake also, I entreat you to 
risk no more time and talent in this hazardous 
game. I do not present this wish to have you 
regard it merely as a vain woman’s whim, 
that I may prove to myself I hold some little 
power or influence over you. Heaven knows, 
it is not that which has induced me to speak. 
Do not answer me now—wait and think on 
what Lurge. You will think, Allan, will you 
not? Nay, you shall not tell me now!” 

He arose to depart, and, taking Amy’s hand, 
gravely said: “You have proposed questions 
to me which I shall indeed need to consider. 
And if, Amy, when I have so considered—if 
my sense of duty, and honor, and good faith 
lead me ina path different from that which 
you have pointed out ?” 

“ Oh, it will not—it cannot. Pray for light, 
Allan, on this subject—human reason and 
wisdom are so prone to lead us in paths our 
inclinations point out !” 

“ But if, when I have thought and prayed, 
if the light shall not dawn and instruct me as 
you require, what then?” 

“ Go, Allan,” she said, rising and withdraw- 
ing her hand, “I fear for you—your words 
tell me that you will seek the light with eyes 
blinded—but I pray you may not, it is all that 
Tecan do. What [ have said has caused me 
more sorrow than it can possibly occasion 
you. God teach you the right.” 

A week, after this conversation, passed, and 
the young politician in that time had not pre- 
sented himself before Amy. But the unwont- 
ed absenting of himself was not occasioned by 
long halting between two opinions. Allan 
had chosen and apparently irrevocably, the god 
whom he would serve. 

At the end of this time Amy received from 
him a note hurriedly written, which read thus: 

“You will have seen ere this, dear friend, 
that the choice which you proposed to me in 
our last interview, has been somewhat per- 
emptorily decided for me by my colleagues, 
with never a ‘by your leave.’ They have 
nominated me as a ‘representative in Con- 
gress,’ and it was impossible, for reasons which 
I may not explain just now, for me to decline 
the honor they intend me—and to be nomi- 
nated by such men as constitute the majority 
of voters in this district is an honor. You will 
assuredly admit that. It is a time when the 
aid of every man of strength in our party is 


particularly needed, and it would be base and 
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dishonorable in me to retreat from public life 
at a time. when the cause of some of the dear- 
est rights of men, needs to be strenuously ad- 
vocated by every one who ean lift his voice in 
behalf of human freedom. Do you blame me 
for the part I have chosen? Knowing your 


wishes on this point, it hi ad been a source of 


hich gratification to have resigned my will to 
yours; but I appeal to you, was it possible ? 
I find myself ina position where I cannot re- 
treat—cannot even promise that the future 
shall see me ever freed from what you would 
eall the toils of party or polities. For the 
present, my choice has, as I have st: ited, been 
made for Ine, however it may effect those who 
are very dear to my heart, who are held 
memory, affection and reverence, nevi to my 
country, I must abide by it. You have spoken 
of the inevitable ruin of my happiness by so 
doing. It was a selfish argument, Amy. Shall 
a man who is a man be willing to retain hap- 
piness at the expense of a ni ition’s interests, 
which even one single earnest voice may un- 
speakably promote !” « ALLAN.” 

The reply of Amy Nelson was not written 
in the first moment of grievous disappointment, 
when she saw by what plausible arguments 
Allan had learned to deceive himself. De- 
liberately as his choice was made, her answer 
Was given. 

“My Dear Frienp,—I have received your 
letter, and have delayed answering it till the 
conflict in my heart was over. It is past now, 
and in the quiet of this night, when the seal 
is set for ever toa prospect once unspeak: ibly 
bright, I reply. You have made your choice, 
for despite your words it is you who have de- 
cided on your destiny, and not the men who 
have nominated you for Congress. You are 
willing to abide by that choice. God help me 
to echo your words as sincere ‘ly as the ‘y were 
spoken in the first instance. But, Allan, I will 
not shrink to say to you in this last moment, 
when the right to so speak is passing away, 
you have always, you are still deceiving your- 
self. But that you do not mean to deceive 
others, 1 as fir mly believe—the shrine to which 
I have elevated you in my mind is far too lofty 
to admit of such a thought re specting you.— 
But—do you remember that day in our enild- 
hood when we found the ground birds’ nest, 
how your sympathie s were all avowed in favor 
of the so: wing eagle? Do you remember, dear 
friend, the admiration then so loudly express- 
ed for the aspiring bird who could look right 
in the face of the sun. And do you think, 
Allan, that the sympathies 


the man’s character? I foresee in the future 
no end to your political ambition. Heaven 
grant that it may be only the good of our dear 
country you seek—that if such good may call 
you to the performance of deeds which shall 


and thoughts of 
childhood have no share in the formation of 
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subject you for a season even to apparent dis- 
grace, you may be able to endure it. Maya 
happy and an honorable career be in store for 
you. 

“ Farewell, Allan. Cold and impassable as 
I have seemed to the most of those who know 
me, you will be generous enough to attribute 
my motives, in wishing this separation that 
exists henceforth between us, to another cause 
than want of affection for you. I feel that I 
should not always be able to resist the temp- 
tations which ever assail the wife of a success- 
ful politician ; and as I would avoid contami- 
nation, would I shrink from the stains of party 
strife. God forgive me if I have wronged 
either you or myself in making this decision! 
It has been done with the full, the almost 
overwhelming knowledge of all I sacrifice in 
giving up your love. I shall watch with an 
interest which you, I feel, can conceive but 
may never reciprocate, the future steps of 
your life. If Ihave been deceived, if happi- 
ness is to be found in such paths, may you be 
unspeakably happy and blessed. If 1 have 
been selfish in the desire, so often expressed, 
that you would retire from public life—politi- 
cal lite—if it be true that the cau: se, as advo- 
cated by you, is the true one, and may, if suc- 
cessful, conduce to our country’s welfare, 
prosperity and honor—if a voice within you, 
not to be resisted, has urged you onward, for- 
give the words so often spoken of discourage- 
ment, and persevere, though the path may 
lead to fiery trial, sorrow and death; because 
then there will be within yourself found all 
that can support and cheer. Farewell, dear 
Allan! may you never find cause to regret the 
choice you have made. God bless and guard 
you—it shall be ever the prayer of 

“ Amy NELson.” 

No persuasion or entreaty on the part of 
Allan—no arguinents of interested and disap- 
pointed relatives—no wondering surmises and 
curiosity—prompted hints of neighbors, could 
induce the young girl to change the decree 
which had now gone forth. Allan had chosen 
his path, and it was not obstinate determina- 
tion to carry out her own will which induced 
Amy to persevere in hers. She knew, for she 
had long watched him with the jealous eyes 
of love, t that he was fast merging into a dema- 
gogue; and soaring on such wings, though 
they might bear to the highest height of po- 
litical renown, was what she would not and 
could not bring herself to countenance. Look- 
ing with a steadfast eye that was not to be 
deceived by the show of appearances into the 
future, she saw how the carking cares of po- 
litical life, would, if persevered in, encroach 
further and with continually increasing power 
on the peace and tranquility of his heart, and 
in the end leave him a slave, who was born a 
freeman. 
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In the last interview Allan sought as a lover, 
he said, in reply to Amy's words: 

“Tt is in vain that you bid me seek another 
wife who will aspire as ambitiously as you 
assert that Ido. I shall certainly never wed 
another woman. You, of course, are free, but 
even should you marry, Amy, J never shall 
consider myse ‘If released from the bonds with 


which love has bound my heart and soul to | 


yours. It is in vain that you urge this sepa- 
ration—-it cannot endure; and | must think 
that it is as sinful as it is unnatural. I know 
that it has occasioned you much sorrow, but 
your conduct is still more unjust toward me 
than it is to yourself.” 

“1 would not of all things believe,” answer- 
ed Amy, “that my welfare or happiness in this 
world could ever be nothing to you. And I 
know that it will never be possible for me to 
hear of, or to mark your career, with other 
fe elings than those of deepest interest. I shall 
rejoice to hear that you always remain faith- | 
ful to virtue, to your country, and to God.—| 
Any other possibility I will not think of. But 
you err, Allan, in supposing that you can go) 
through life shorn of the devoted love and | 
sympathy of woman, such as only a wife can 
give. I would counsel you earnestly to early | 
seek one, whose tastes are congenial with your 
own; a woman who can gaze with an eye 
clear as your own on the d: izzling future | 
which spreads before your imagination, and | 
which you will surely accomplish. Depend | 
upon it, such a companion is what you) 
will need. I do not mean that it is my hope | 
you will seek one whose ambition it is to oc- | 
cupy prominent station, but a woman who 
can see and bear with the keenness and en- 
durance of those who are accustomed to scan 
the political horizon; one whose morals will | 
not succumb to the narrow desire of outshin- | 
ing others—who will be a comforter, an ad- | 
viser, a consoler on your life journey. You | 
will feel the need of such a companion every | 
step you advance on your journey. 
not yromise me to seek such an one ?” 

have sought her with a momentary pros- | 
pect of success, but you know how delusive | 
that hope has proved to me. And shall I seek 
further when you, Amy, of all others might be | 
the friend you have painted ! ? I tell you, you | 
are resisting the call of duiy so long as you, 
have withdrawn your consent to be mine.— 
Can I not convince you that your fancy has | 
aggrevated the perils and mise ry, you attach 
to the career of the politician ?” 


“Tt is not possible that I have thought 80 | 


much and so earnestly on this subject in vain! 
—to be deceived at last. If I am deceived, 
let the burden of folly rest with me.” 


“Hear me, my friend '” he exclaimed, in- | 


terrupting her, “ will you not at least give me 
a fair trial? Let all things remain as they now | 


Will you | 


‘are between us, if you will have it so. Inthe 
course of a few years we shall both be wiser 
than we are now. We will be able to look 
'on life with a zealous interest, which will 
‘savor more strongly of knowledge, and if, at 
the end of such time, I prove myse af unworthy 
of your hand, then dearest, w ithout a murmur 
I will resign it.” 

“ For the steadfastness of my own affection, 
Allan,” was the earnest, honest reply, “I am 
not afraid to answer. You do not need a 
voucher to it other than your own heart will 
give. But for yourself—duty may call you 
to other portions of the world, and you will 
see to what an humble little ground bird you 
have chained down your eagle heart and 
wings. And if you shall ever, under such 
circumstances, repent the words uttered to- 
day, think of them as though they had never 
been said, as though they had never passed 
‘the secret chambers of your mind. Free as 

the eagle I would have you go forth to work 
out what you have determined to consider 
your destiny—and if your nest shall at last be 
| built on the mountains’ summit, I will hope 
| you may not mourn then fora she Htered home 
‘in the humble v: illey—for myself, I shall only 
| the n charge you to cherish a friendly remem- 
| brance of. me,’ 

“ More than a friend, Amy—more than a 
friend for ever. The exigency you suggest, I 
‘declare t to you is impossible. Depend upon 
it, I shall come to claim you with a proud 
/heart and lofty look some “di ry, and you will 
not refuse me then, Amy. I can read your 
| fortune clearly. Do you see those twin stars 
for ever treading through the heavens side by 
side? so inseparable are our souls. The 
‘frosts of winter, the storms, and blasts, and 
tempests, shall not divide them—neither can 
the enticements of summer beauty, or blind 
| passion, beguile one from the other. Fare- 
well! - 

Truth, nothing but earnest truth, was in 
the breast of Allan Ross, when he uttered 
these words—and hope, whose presence and 
| power she would not to herself deny, filled 
ithe heart of Amy, even when she had resolved 
| to resign the love of the young would-be 
congressman, 

His party was suecessful—Allan was elect- 
ed; and full of hope and exultant, cheered on 
by the congratulations of his fr iends, he went 
from his native place to the seat of national 
government, there to enter on the scene of his 
i new labors. 

It is needless to follow him through the 
events of his public life, during the term for 
which he held his office. The pl: vudits which 
his brilliant eloquence gained him from his 
own party, added but fuel to the fires of am- 
bition—while the attacks upon his honor, his 
‘morals, and political honesty, made by the op- 
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position, instead of meeting in him with that 
calm contempt which such attacks deserved, 
only goaded him, aroused him to new effort, 
and opened a fountain of bitterness within his 
soul. And all unconsciously to the man, the 
great changes which certainly took place in 
him were brought about. He knew not that 
he was becoming cold-hearted, callous, and 
self-interested—that he was chiefly striving 
to build up for himself, insensibly perhaps, a 
pedestal on which he might stand alone. In 
his new and delightful consciousness of power, 
Allan dreamed himself to be beyond the 
necessity of heeding the warnings of Amy 
Nelson; he had quite forgotten them, or 
thought of them only as the foolish fears of 
woman, worthy only to be told in the ears of 
children. 

During the first winter, however, a question 
was mooted whose consideration by himself, 
proved the justice of the fears and arguments 
of “the lady of his love.” A point, whose 
advocacy his moral nature, and the sense of 
justice he entertained, shrunk from—but! his 
party advocated it, and the great majority of 
his constituents were in favor of it! How 
could he then evade it—how avoid doing as 
others did—as it would be for his own inter- 
est todo? He could not and did not evade 
it. Allan knew that the eyes of many would 
be directed toward him in this emergency— 
and the young man was compelled to survey 
well and thoughtfully his position. 

The contested point was one of absorbing 
interest to “ all those in Congress assembled ;” 
and the people, whose well-being it so inti- 
mately concerned, dwelt upon the theme in a 
manner which convinced the men in office that 
their power must not be betrayed. At this 
time, when his mind was conflicting between 
a sense of justice and a sense of self-interest, 
two letters reached Allan from people re- 
siding in his district, which made the conflict 
in his mind for a moment sharp and unplea- 
sant, but then for ever decided it. 

One, from an influential, wealthy townsman, 
urged him by every consideration, in which 
that of self-interest did not figure least or last, 
to support the measure which would secure 
the good of the few, against the welfare of the 
many. Broad hints, which would have dis- 
gusted a private individual, were thrown out 
of brilliant prospects in the future of the 
young statesman, and the favor of the great— 
the smiles of increased prosperity in after 
days. 

Now, bearing in mind the moral lessons 
Amy Nelson had taught him, and regarding 
with contempt the covert bribe as he did, it 
was with a will almost decided in favor of the 
appeal first made, that Allan turned to the 
perusal of the other epistle, which presented 
still more potent reasoning than the former, 
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'why the opposite vote should be given in by 
him. This letter was admirably written, and 
it did not appeal in vain to the principles of 
Allan Ross, though, in the intefftion’s fulfill- 
ment, it did meet with signal defeat. As well 
as the writer of the epistle, he knew to which 
side duty would lead him, but the appealant 
was unknown to him—he gave no signature— 
he merely sent his voice, urging the young 
statesman by all those arguments an honest 
man holds sacred, that the rights of the mass 
of the people, should by the people’s chosen 
officers be upheld and sustained. 

But to Allan the risk he should incur in 
complying with the wishes of his unknown 
correspondent, seemed altogether too great. 
He could not endure the thought of knowingly 
taking a misstep which should end that career 
at once; therefore, when the decisive time 
came, he voted with the majority, and betrayed 
the spirit of moral integrity within him! It 
was indeed an important movement for him 
—it stamped his career with suecess—the 
rich and the powerful applauded, and the 
majority of humbler voters were orationed 
into the belief, that the promising, gifted youth 
deserved their support—that he was true to 
his professions—a friend of the people and of 
the rights of man. 

* * 

Behold now our young adventurer, during 
the second winter spent in Washington, bow- 
ing fora moment at another shrine—that of 
beauty, giving up his heart, and for a time, 
his will, to a bright and talented Southern 
lady, whose plantations spread far and wide, 
whose riches were almost beyond the estima- 
tion. And the “rising man” was successful 
in that attempt also, for the genius and pro- 
mise and personal attractions of the Northern- 
er were thought well worthy of the prize.— 
Secure of this, Allan thus wrote to Amy Nel- 
son: 

“Tt is as you predicted, my best friend! I 
have found myself unable to bear the loneli- 
ness and the want of sympathy my present 

‘way of life induces. The love of woman, a 
warm true love that shall fling its arms about 
me in a never-ending embrace of truthful pu- 
rity, is what I cannot live without. There are 
circumstances which forbid my cherishing for 
a moment the hope of a release from political 
duties at the present; and, knowing the in- 
flexibility of your will where a conceived duty 
is concerned, I have forborne appealing again 
to your generous and confiding love, which I 
once hoped would, notwithstanding the pur- 
suits, see still in the man no cause for rejec- 
tion. This conclusion which I have at last 
brought myself to entertain, I feel the less dif- 
ficulty in communicating to you, when I re- 
member that it was your suggestion which 
first called to mind the freedom of my posi- 


* * * 
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tion—a suggestion without which I should 
have never taken the step lam about to. It 
is not without pain—I beg to assure you of 
this now, at this, the last time when such a 
confession would be permitted by you—it is 
not without much pain | bid adieu to you to- 
day. The words of farewell assume a deeper 
significance than they have ever before, and I 
feel in speaking them now, that one of the 
brightest dreams a mortal ever cherished is 
departing—and it is you who have made a 
dream of what might have proved a rejoicing 
reality. It is passed now, and I can only add 
that my prayer is, that the satisfaction arising 
from the performance of duty may never de- 
sert you. Peace be within your heart for 
ever.” “ ALLAN.” 

And it was thus that Amy answered this 
last conclusive missive : 

“| have but just received your letter, dear 
Allan, and it is with sincere pleasure that I 
hasten to reply. With all my heart do I con- 
gratulate you. The stirring times in the po- 


litical world have, during the past winter, serv-_ 


ed to convince me, more and more every day, 
that you have indeed plunged into a voriex 
from which it will be scarcely possible for you 
ever to extricate yourself. May she whom 
you have chosen to bear your fortune, (very 
gifted, and beautiful, and good I have fancied 
her,) may she through life prove a blessing to 


you, cheering, if she may not guide, and les-. 


sening your self- imposed burden, inasmuch as 
she may. The ground bird will watch the 
soarings of the eagle with a never diminished 
affection and interest, and it will be her prayer 


breathed forth in the silent night and in the | 


busy toiling day, that he may no more be blind- 
ed “in the face of the sun!” God and con- 
science be ever with you, to guide and bless. 
“ Amy.” 
* * * * * 
I saw in a vision (perhaps—do you think 
it, my dearest?) two beings moving through 
the quiet walks of life, loving and beloved.— 
Beings whom the world had pronounced | 
worthy to wear the crown of highest honor; 
eagles who might look unfaltering and un-| 
shrinking on the strongest blaze of sunlight, | 
who, notw ithstanding, shunned the broad 
paths, the murket-places, and chief seats of the 
synagogues. 
Age had fallen on them both, and peace had | 
added her solemn, angelic benediction—and 
love had flooded their hearts with genial light, 


and hallowed them, and consecrated them to | 


one another with a holy kiss. There were 
furrows on the brow of one—his hair was 
gray, he was an old man who was done for 
ever with the busy toil, the restless striving, 
and the mad endeavor of life. 

And the lady by his side, she also was “ well 
stricken in years’"—but there were no traces 


visible in her of the care which had entered 
deep into his heart, which had furrowed brow 
and cheek with dee ‘p and heavy lines. That 
she had lived humbly before God, and justly 
and lovingly with all the world, was plainly to 
be gathered from the calm, open and generous 
expression of her face. 

Would you have guessed that they were 
Amy Nelson and Allan Ross? They were— 
for the eagle had at last in a joyful and eager 
haste descended from his position in the clouds, 
(won with untiring labor.) to seek a shelter 
in the lonely, humble ground bird’s nest! 

Honors had thickened upon Allan in his 
youth. ‘That one sacrifice he made to princi- 
ple in his early manhood, had not been lost 
upon the world, which knows full well how 
to repay such offerings made to the god of 
ambition—it was the immediate cause of a 
great and a speedy increase of honor and daz- 
zling notoriety. Allan went abroad, a minis- 
ter to one of the proudest courts of Europe, 
and maintaining there with fidelity and ability 
the honor of his country, on a return home he 
was rewarded with a higher office that was 
“in the gift of the free people.” 
| And was the bride he had chosen such as 
Amy Nelson in the loneliness of her home 
prayed she might be? Not exactly. Allan 
had not found a perfect woman in the South- 
ern belle. As fully as he could have wished, 
the desire for distinction, for honor, for place 
in the upper room, was developed in his wife 
—but she was wanting in all that nobler self- 
respect, all that higher principle of action 
which marked little Amy. She proved inde- 
pendent. Yes—in a way—not the best way, 
however; for she was not so independent of 
the world, that she could live without its ap- 


”| probation, its plaudits, its poor gifts. The 


| ambition of the husband found in the wife too 

fruitful soil; it sprung up and bore fruit a 
thousand fold! It was now she who was never 
satisfied. Her quick thought spied out a mul- 
| tiplicity of honors which it was possible for 
him to win, and the natural false pride of her 
soul sought in himits gratification. And, alas, 
| that I should write it! it was through her in- 
strumentality that Allan Ross sud Le uly dam- 
pened the high hopes some of his friends had 
dared to form of him, by basely pandering to 
| the men in power, and becoming more 
perfectly the demagogue, which Amy had 
foreseen he might and probably would 
prove. 

It was a dazzling height of glory to which 
finally the eagle soared, but he chose the 
wrong path, and his wings became scorched 
in the high flight, and when he stood in the 
purity of the sunlight, there were dazzling im- 
perfections too clearly discernible in the * idol 
of the people,” whose existence had never been 
suspected before, 
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While he was arriving at that greatness, | 
that height of power, his beautiful wite—died ; 
leaving to him the guidance and the care of | 
the young children Heaven had given to their | 
keeping. Often during the widowed years 
that followed, wondering thoughts as to the 
fortune of Amy Nelson would cross his mind 
—but shame and sorrow for the past prevent- 
ed his seeking her home, in which he well 
knew she was living still, and in loneliness. | 
Perhaps, he thought, that when a few more | 
years had come and gone, and he was in the | 
occupancy of the great position he coveted, 
that then he would seek her out, and lay at | 
her feet all his honor, and claim only in return | 
the love she had borne him in her youth. 

But Allan’s dream was broken to fragments | 
—brilliant fragments they were, w orthless and | 
without comeliness. 

The life of anxiety which he had led had 
shattered his health, robbed him of his most 

efficient energy, and in the very time when he | 
was preparing for a final race after greatness 
and power, disease prostrated him—left him | 
weak and helpless as a child. 

It was the time for the triumph of his foes 
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—and he had many—the prize for which the 
exertions of years had been unweariedly made 
floated be yond his reach, and in the valle *y of 
shadows he found himself at last, wearied with 
struggle, disgusted with his life-long toil, long- 
ing for death. But in that moment a minis- 
tering angel came and stood beside him. It 
was her voice which aroused him to life and 
to hope again. To life which spread before 
him in all the radiant beauty which it wore in 
his youth—to hope which could never more 
bind itself blindly to the interests of party or 
to slavish ambition. 

They are one—the parted for years, The 
name of the great politician has yet a sound 


on the earth, but never again has he been 


tempted, (since his eyes have opened to the 
beauty of contentment and peace,) to enter 
| those lists where once he sought for glory, as 
though it were man’s highest good. And 


| blessed is he now in the children of his early 


Ask him! 


manhood—the wife of his old age! 


|All honor to the ground birds, the joyous 


singers of the lowly nests! Their power sur- 
passes that of the eagle in his mountain nest 
or in his sunward flight! 


SOME PASSAGES NOT FOUND IN LALLA ROOKH. 


BY THE MU 


On! let me only share the purse, | 


The blessed that’s shared by thee; 
And whether in its depths it hold 
Little or much, ’tis sweet to me; 
Then,—take these coins while yet they fall— 
Would that each life-drop were a cent, 
And—well thou knowest—I’d give them all 
To make thee but one hour content. 
Nay, take not back that outstretched hand— 
Is it not thine own purse I show— 
The one, the chosen one, for which 


} 
You had its owner long ago? | 


Think’st thou that he, whose earnings all, 
In this dim world, for thee have shone, 
Couid bear the full and heavy load 
That must be his when thou art gone? 
That I can live and let thee go, 
Who spend’st my useless cash—no, no— 
When thee no more my eyes may view 
The wish to gain will perish too! 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 
Before, like thee, I cease to earn; 
Cling to these yet loose strings and share 


Woe. 


There’s woe beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in that merciless tie, 
With brow that can change, and with tongue that 

can scold, (die! 
Part not through all ills, and part not till they 
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| 
e- 
The last few coins that linger there ! | 


SE. 


One hour of existence so dreadful is worth 
Whole ages of merely a common distress; 

| And QO, if there be Pandemonium on e arth, 
It is this, it is this. 


s Ipea IN REVIEWING HIS PERSONAL 
FRIEND. 


_O, what was praise made for, if ’tis not to give, 


To books that will die, and to books that will live! 
| I know but, I ask but, the author of this; 
I know that I'll praise it whatever it is! 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


| Early she rose that she might see 


The passing smile the sky put on; 


| But when she marked how frowningly 


Its look met her’s that smile was gone; 
And, bursting into heart-felt tears, 
she cried, my hourly fears, 
My dreams have boded all too right— 
*T will rain, I know ‘twill rain, *till night! 
I knew, I knew, it could not last— 
*T was pleasant weather, but ‘tis past! 
Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never got up soon to wash, 
But ’twas a damp and rainy day ; 


| I never tried to scrub and scour, 


And have a decent kitchen floor, 
But muddy tracks, in half an hour, 
Had made it dirtier than before! 
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. poor people. 
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Tue old palace of the Savoy in London, is 
one of those remnants of the past, with which | 
that great city abounds, giving to us natives | 
of the New World a “ realizing sense” of the | 
realities of history, which we could not other- | 
wise enjoy, when we cross the Atlantic.— 
There is no lack of material for a long story 
about this old pile of buildings, but being very 
limited as to space, we can only give a few 
brief hints of its history. 

The original palace was built in the Strand 
near the ‘hames, by the Earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, uncle of Queen Eleanor, who was 
the wife of King Henry the Third. King John | 
of France was confined in the 8 Savoy in the year | 
1356, after the battle of Poictiers. 'Twenty- 
five years after this, it was destroyed by Wat | 
Tyler and his fellow rebels in 1381. It was 
afterwards rebuilt and endowed by King Hen- 
ry the Seventh as a hospital for one hundred 
Fleetwood describes the Savoy 
in 1581 as “the chief nurserie of evil people ;” 
evil people, according to his definition, being | 
“rogues and masterless men.” At the resto-. 
ration in 1661, the commissioners for the re- 
vision of the liturgy held their meetings in the | 
Savoy, from which we may infer that it had | 
somewhat improved in character. King 
Charles the First established a French chureh | 
there, called the “French Church in the Sa-- 


AVOY. 


voy.” In 1666 it was used as a hospital for 
the sick and wounded, in the great Dutch war. 
Strype says, in 1750: “this Savoy House is a 
very gre at, and, at this present time, a very 
ruinous building. In the midst of its build- 


‘ings is a very spacious hall, the walls three 
| feet thick at least, of stone without and stone 
| and brick within.” 


From a “ city item,” in an 
old English paper, it appears that the Savoy 
was once a house of refuge for poor debtors 


when pursued by their creditors. A paragraph 


in the London Postman of 1696, says: “a 
. . “% “ 
person going into the Savoy to collect a debt 
due him was seized by the inhabitants, and, 
according to usual custom, dipped in tar and 


‘rolled in : feathers ;” after this administration 


of justice, in conformity with the code Lynch, 
the unlucky ereditor who had the tenacity to 
go in quest of his debtor was put into a wheel- 
barrow and trundled into the Strand where 
he was dumped upon the pavements. Those 
Savoyards, probably regarded a ereditor as a 
kind of wild beast, that an honest rogue might 
honor himself by helping to exterminate. 
There does not appear to have been any re- 
_markably romantic events connected with the 
old palace of Savoy; at least, none has been 
noticed by the Muse of History, but where 
there are human beings there are romances 
enough if they were only revealed to us. 
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“SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS.” 


No. L—<* My Wire.” 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 


Sue is lightsome, 
She is brightsome, 

She is comely to the eye, 
Like a fairy, 
Light and airy, 

Or a fawn she trippeth by, 
With her smiling 
And beguiling, 

And her little winning ways; 
In my dwelling, 
Sweet past telling 

Are the pleasures of my days. 
Clouldless ever, 
Sadden’d never, 

Shines her happy, happy face; 
Love so tender, 
Lending splendor 

T’o her artlessness and grace. 
Like a beacon, 
Storm unshaken, 

When I’m prest by cares of life, 
O’er my sadness, 
Casting gladness, 


Shines the love look of my Wife. 


Il. 


By high Heaven 
To me given 

Next my heart of love to wear, 
Till life’s over, 
Like a lover 

All my joys with her I'll share : 
Never roving, 
Ever proving 

All my fond unselfish faith, 
Clinging near her, 
No one dearer, 





Her I'll cherish ’till my death ; 
Clinging to her, 
Like a woo’er 

Lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
Her I'll fly to, 
Her I'll hie to, 

From her side I'll never part; 
Daily, nightly, 
Fleet and lightly 

Shall be spent the hours of life, 
Gloom unshaded, 
Time unfaded, 


By my gentle little Wife. 


Tif. 


Time unsparing, 
All thing wearing 

May plant furrows on her brow, 
Bidding perish 
All I cherish 

Of her bloom and beauty now ; 
But the real 
Then shall be all 

That I painted it to be, 

When low kneeling 
With Love’s feeling 

She gave up her heart to me; 
Then I'll view her 
As I knew her, 

When by me she first was seen 
Young and sprightly, 
Bounding lightly 

On the Luca’s banks of Green; 
Love’s lamp shining, 
Though declining, 

Swift may be my lamp of life, 
O’er the dwelling 
Blest past telling, 

By my gentle little Wife. 





MYSTERY. 
BY G. H. H. 


Aut things are clothed in mystery, and none | 

But doth partake the nature of its God, 

All infinite! We wander here in night: 

A feeble ray illumes our unknown path ; 

Vainly we strive to pierce the veil that hangs 

Around. But when we seek to pluck it thence, | 

*Tis but to learn Omnipotence hath said 

Unto the mind, ‘* Come thou thus far. Here let 

Thy _— waves bestayed.” A little light, and | 
then 

Eternal darkness hangs around the realms 

Of thought. While he that stood erect but now, 

Resolving on the wings of intellect 

To soar, droops his proud crest, and sadly owns | 

That here a mist encircles him, that death 

Alone can quite remove. The flowret springs 

In beauty from the earth’s cold breast and sheds 

A moment’s gladness and a sweet perfume, 

Then droops its head and mingles with the dust. | 


2 





Go ask the rose who fashioned it to bloom, 

And how in passing gladness it arose 

To light the eye. What answer doth it make? 
The breeze that rustles through the forest tops 
Shall tell. «‘ The smile of Heaven gave it birth ;”’ 
But how is mystery? ‘ Be grateful to 

The God who moulded it; but question not 
Infinity.”” The stream that hasteth to 

The sea, the lightning from the cloud, the winds 
That swiftly run to do their master’s will, 

And ocean tossing in his agony, 

Or gently pouring on the shore his waves, 

May answer not. Nor could we understand, 
Their varied language might not tell— 

The grave alone shall dissipate the gloom 

That shrouds our mortal eyes; and as the more 
We think to know on earth, the greater our 
Unending 5 oe ** where all is light.” 


Rochester, N. 


vas 
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SUSY L—— 


"S DIARY. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 728, VOL. IV.) 


Tue 4th. 

Att those who would “see the Fourth” 
have gone to Boston to-day, where are to be 
grand Floral and military yt and in the 
evening fireworks. 'W. , Hal and G 
have gone; Uncle John and Aunt Susan, Un 
cle and Aunt Hempdale, and Julia, besides 
many others of our acquaintance. S—— and 
I chose to stay at home and give the boys 
some pleasure, and ourselves moreover. We 
would have “a picked-up dinner”—the best of 
all dinners, by the way—then Mary could sit 
and sew with us; and in that way the finish- 
ing stroke could be given to our preparations 
before noon. In the afternoon we would 








finish our moss-vases, which as yet we had not | 


leisure to do, by adding the shell ornaments. 
Then for the boys, together with a few in- 
vited companions ; there should be amuse- 

ments in the yard—hoop-throwing, picture- 

seeing, reading, speaking, to end w ith a simple 
collation in the shade of the thick trees. Ah! 

were not the boys glad; did they not fling 
their arms fast around us, and stop us as we 
went about, begging for a kiss, one more kiss, 
when this plan was divulged to them? Yes, 
indeed! and, as we hoped, they all declared 


heat and crowd, isn’t it, Mrs. K 


that they could bear it better next week our | \ 


being gone, now they would have such a good 
time to think and talk about. 

Miss H , or Harriet, as she begs we 
will call her, is a sweet girl when one has her 
all to oneself. She has excellent sense, an 
excellent heart, and I cannot conceive why 
she never lets these show themselves in mixed 
companies. But she never does. It is all 
laughter, or giggle, as Uncle John calls it, and 
as I must, if T call it by its true name, tossing 
her curls, shrugging her pretty shoulders, and, 
in an unnatural voice, talking of “all that sort 
of thing, you know,” and so on. I do not 
know how it is, but Uncle John says this is 
the character of more than half the young 
ladies in Coneord, who are not either married, 
or rightly in love. He has been thinking 
about it lately he says; and he does not 
know ; but, either a giggling, frivolous genera- 
tion is coming on to womanhood, or love 
half cures their folly, and the duties of the 
married life, 
nowhere can one find so intelligent, agreeable, 
solid a class of married ladies—and he would 
add, engaged ladies—as in Concord. The 
deuce ! ! he says, he shall ask his little Harriet, | 
and a dozen more that there are just like her, 
what it all means, and what use there is in 
this affectation of foolishness. 





wholly ; for it is certain that | 


, eyes; 


'doubt; for when a new.idea gets hold of him, 
it and he together always make a stir, and 
manage to ae complish something. 

Harriet helped us about the vases, charming 
us at the same time by her taste and by her 
sweet, sincere manners. She played a little 
while at graces with the young people, sang a 
childish song with the little Henrietta B——, 
who was too timid to sing it alone, told them 
all Mrs. Child’s story of * The Remembered 
Home,” and helped serve them at table ; and 
wherever she was, whatever she was doing, 
she turned every few minutes and addressed 
herself to little Jenny. This made it a happy 
day to the baby as well as thi rest. 

“ This is better than going to Boston in the 
? isn’t it, 
Susy ? isn’t it, you little beauty ?” (addressing 
the baby,) Harriet asked, as she was about 
taking leave. “I don’t want you to go to the 
mountains! I want you here; I want to come 
in and see you and baby often. I wish—” 
she hesitated, blushed, and gracefully let an 
arm slide round our waists, as we stood be- 
side her in the hall, “ I fear you will not think 
it pretty at all offering myself—but if I could 
only go to the mountains with you! if you 
would only have me in your party! og 

“Bless her! tears were in her beautiful 
and they absolutely broke forth and 
fell quite a torrent of them, when she saw the 
pleasure her proposal gave us. 

“ But ¥ name husband, Mrs. K——, your 
brother, Susy, and the rest—shall I—will not 
they think it an intrusion? Will they not 
think me unpardonably forward ? Don’t let 
them think so! don’t let them 

She could scarcely leave us ; . but at length 
she hurried away to lay the matter before her 
parents. She is sure of their approbation ; 
for they have already expressed to her the 
wish that she might accompany us, since her 
father cannot leave. This arrangement gives 
me the greatest pleasure, I foresee that now, 
when W. is sufficient for S—— without 
me, and when G is not sufficient for me, 
when Hal goes such a severe tramp of miner- 
al-hunting that I cannot accompany him, and 
Julia is cross, I can turn to Harriet and she 
will turn to me with her ever-ready smiles of 
good-natured sympathy. We can together 
look round us, and somewhere find something 
pleasant, something mischievous to do. 











THe 6th. 
Taking into their estimate of the day’s 


He will, no pleasures, the crowd and bustle of the ride 
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down, while there, and the discomforts of the 
night-ride home, our people find little real 
satisfaction ; they would have been better at 
home; all but G—— and Julia. To them it 
was agreat day, with its stir, its martial music, 
its beautiful pageantry by day, and its sublime 
by night! They met here this evening; and, 
with a livelier enthusiasm than I gave either 
of them the credit of possessing, they com- 
pared notes, mingled their descriptions, and 
said, “Susy, you should have been there! 
you missed it sadly in not being there!” 

" «G was very obliging and polite to me 
Saturday,” whispered Julia to me, as she was 
preparing to go. “Isuppose—I suppose you 
gave him charges about it beforehand ?’— 
She looked inquiringly up through her eye- 
brows. 





“ Yes, I did ; but he is invariably obliging | 


and polite when his attentions are needed; 
that is, if he perceives it. He does not need 
to be charged beforehand.” 

Cousin Julia’s face fell upon my assenting 
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shadowy there ? how the sail-boats come and 
go, appear and disappear among the points? 
how music goes at evening across the water, 
how we glide and listen, and would fain glide, 
fain listen the rest of our days—but for the 
mountains! Presto! for the mountains ! 

And here we are at Falyan’s, 

Every one that comes to the mountains 
should stop at Thomas Crawfords, at the 
|Noteh five miles back, or here. There are 
other hotels, but they are too far out. We 
preferred Falyan’s, because here one is not 
|so shut up by the mountains. There is 
|plenty ef room for the vapors and us, Fal- 
| yan’s house is large and well-furnished. His 
| tables are equal to city tables in every respect ; 
and at the same time one finds the szmpltcities 
so bepraised by those who prefer Crawford’s 
—plums, cream, and delicate, fresh trout. I 
institute ne comparison between houses, ta- 
| bles, or landlords, however; for “who can 
decide when doctors disagree” as they do on 
this point? I can only say that our landlord 


j 
! 
| 
i] 





to her supposition. But it was true; I did|is perfectly gentlemanly and attentive, and 
charge him beforehand with a systematic neg- | that through this stormy day, he has made his 
lect of Cousin Julia. I informed him that she ; house and his table “ like home” to us. Every 
had complained of it; and I saw that it sur-| traveler knows what this means, and the 
prised and pleased him. He is very vain I | gratefulness and comfort of having such a 
think. I requested him te attend to her on ‘landlord. 
“the Fourth,” as far as he was able, since | We started this morning under a clear sky ; 
W—— and Hal would be everywhere, since | but rode into a storm as one often does in 
Uncle and Aunt Hempdale are so lymphatic, ; approaching the mountains. I was here a 
and Uncle John does not like her well enough | week last year, and every single day it rained 
to be at any trouble on her account. more or less, although, upon making inquiries 
Harriet and I walk on air. She is to ac- | afterwards of friends forty miles west, I ascer- 
company us. S—— is less elastic; she holds ‘tained that there ey | had only one light 
the baby close to her, and has her eyes con- | Shower in the time. It was later in the sea- 
stantly on her and the boys. son, however, than any one should venture 
Aunt Hempdale has many visits to pay upon such a journey ; it was in the middle of 
among old friends at F , in which Julia | August, when the “ rainy season” had already 
does not wish to be included. Accordingly | commenced. We hope for better things 
to-morrow morning uncle and aunt will take | now. 
another stage coach for F——, at the same| Like a tired child Harriet sleeps within her 
hour that we are to start. Julia, Hal and [| narrow, white bed; but I do not sleep. I can- 
are to join them at my home on our return | not see how my eyes can ever be coaxed again 
from the mountains.* to close themselves in unconsciousness of 
what has passed, of what is passing. I sit at 
a window and look out into the dark, dark 
mountains, until it grows too fearful; then I 
look down on the beautiful stream that runs 
that is; for have you not been here a hundred | along not far from the house. _ This is better ; 
times ? and, besides, is it not already written 'for the light of the full moon lies on its face, 
in the chronicles of five hundred tourists, how and is reflected hither down into my soul, and 
it lies there indeed, indeed, like a smile of the |I think that, as with the deep shadows all 
merciful, the eternal one? How green are around, the stream goes sparkling and singing 
its islands, now woody, anon grassy and | on, so I, although it is uncertain and fearful 
smooth: there stretching afar, here tiny and | around me, will still look up, will still live and 
beautifully rounded ; now towering up like a| breathe and be thankful for life and breath. I 
giant of the waters, again lying low and still | think that, as the darkness away there wlll 
like a sleeping child; how bright and spark- | yield to the morning, my trial will yield, if not 
ling are the waters here, how dark and | tothe light of propitious earthly cireumstances, 
certainly to the Sun of Righteousness. I thank 
God—oh, what reason have I to thank Him! 








Txourspay, the 16th. 
I need not tell you, Thalia, about the 
“Smile of the Great Spirit,” the Winnipiseogee 





* See Appendix. 
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that this Light is always nearest when other-| Doors were thrown open with a clang, win- 
wise I am most benighted, always clearest, | dows upon windows went up; for at that time 
steadiest, when others are afar and uncertain ! ‘nearly all were in their rooms dressing for 
I go to Him then like a weak, helpless child; ‘dinner; and then upon the ringing of the din- 
and He meets me, takes me to Him, and I feel | | ner-bell, bound, bound it was along the pas- 
as I never do at any other seasons, how good | sages; skip, skip and frolic down the stairs, 
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and dear He is to me. I read His word, and | 
as I grow weary I clasp it lovingly in my hands | 
to my heart and fall asleep in peace. Thus it 
will be to-night; thus it will be many nights 
before the shadows will go entirely from my 
way. And when they are away, i pray that 


It is a long way to the ends of the table, 
whichever way one looks from the middle— 
Buz—buz—buz it goes all around you; yon 
can only hear distinctly what is passing near 
you, except when Dr. Bird, of New Haven, 
has some strong thing to say to all at the ta 


ble. His not loud, but clear and sonorous 
when there was no other, the heavenly arm voice is heard plainly through the dining-room 
that sustained me when no earthly arm was | above the grum voices, the soft, bird-like voices 
sufficient for me. _and the weak, fluttering, “ giggling” voices 

It continued to rain through the whole morn-| The stage-coaches will alwa ays stop at the 
ing so that we could not go up the mountains ; | Wiley House long enough for the passengers 
but within doors one is at no loss for enter- | to look through the rooms, write their names 
tainment. The house—and it is a very large | in the album, ‘and take a hasty survey of the 
one—is full. Some late comers of last even- | | avalanche’s course, and of the fatal rock that 
ing were obliged to sleep on the sofas and | | parted it and turned it from its course, thus 
carpets. They were a — of wild baehelors | saving the house, from which the family had 
from Boston, who camped out by the way, ‘fled, but destroying the family. 
and who were not in the least daunted, not in It will stop in the Noteh that they may look 
the least inclined to move on to the next hotel | up the perpendicular sides a moment; and 
as they were advised, because they must if | this is better than not to stop at all. But this 
they remained “eamp together on the floor.” | is not enough, you know, Thalia. One is dis- 
Bravo! it suited them! One of them is of appointed in the impressions one receives at 
the L—— family, one of the richest in Boston. | both places, under these ¢cireumstanees. Ac- 
He is very talented, very gentlemanly, but, | cordingly we concluded this afternoon te take 
bravo! he is among the mountains! what cares | a large open carriage belonging to Mr. Falyan, 
he for beds of down? his fellows, what care | and ride out seven miles to the W iley House. 
they? several of them are from Cambridge | Others accompanied us, some in our carriage, 
direct and those “ everlasting books,” now they | some in their own, and several gentlemen on 
want “to rough it!” This suits W and | horseback. 
Hal. They also are tired of the daily, the| The Wiley House displeased us with its 
yearly routine, and want refreshing. Already | smartness, its renovation, its white, fresh ex- 
they go through the rooms together, and | terior, its papered walls and shining mantel. 
wherever they go, it is as if an enlivening | It should have remained as it was ‘found on 
breeze came in. The albums are attacked, that fearful morning, just as the fire had died 
humorous comments are made, humorous and out on the old hearth. Julia, only, thought it 
good things are written; questions are put | every way better, pleasanter, more ‘comfortable 


I may not forget the heavenly light that shone 





here and there: what do we think of this? 
what do we all think of that? Then conver- 
sation, spirited collision, goes on strongly; 
clergymen, doctors of medicine and the law, 
vigorous bodied, vigorous minded mechanics 
and farmers—for all are here—coming in with 








as itis. She looked at G ; he, as usual, 
“said nothing, lest we should clash in our 
opinions.” 

We purposely delayed returning until day- 
light was gone, and the moon held sway, light- 
ing where she chose to light, and leaving w here 





their own views, with Prof. A ’s views, 


with Dr. B——’s views. We ladies listen 


gravely to the common sense, laugh at the 
humor, sometimes throwing ourselves into the | 


arena with owr common sense, our humor, and 
then things go on! 

Just before dinner the mists and the clouds 
were “rolled back as a scroll;” as one never 


sees them any where else but at the moun-| 


The sun was out clear and warm, and | 
How the 


tains. 
then how green, how fresh it was! 


birds sang! and the great, slow ‘birds, how | 


they screamed! How balmy! and how the 
mercury went up, up all through the house! 


she chose “the blackness of darkness.” We 
alighted in the Notch, and stood and turned, 
looked upward and away as far as we were 
able. You should see the Notch on such an 
| evening in such a moonlight as this, to under- 
| stand it how I grew faint and cold as if with 
\death; how, away up far as the eye could 
reach, seemingly, the haggard rocks jutting 
out into the strong moonlight, looked ready to 
fall on me and crush me on the spot; how, 
loath to leave the spot, frightful as it had be- 
come, I felt that I must, and, in a voice so 
weak that it alarmed them all, begged them to 
have the horses brought up then—to go then 


rie. 
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—soon—as soon as they could. [ think I 
should have fainted if the tears had not come 
to my relief. It certainly cannot affect me 
like this, looking down from the top of Mount 
Washington. 

The Notch is only a few rods from Craw- 
ford’s. Some gentlemen, guests of his I pre- 
sume, were in the Netch at the time of our 
being there, and exchanged a few words with 
some of the gentlemen of our party. I did 
not observe them; but Harriet says the * tall, 
distinguished-looking man” we saw before us 
on the evening of General W ’s lecture, 
was among them; and I certainly think it was 
he that caught me and broke the severity of 
my fall, as, in passing Crawford’s siowly, a 
huge trumpet was sounded for the sake of its | 
echoings, which frightened our horses, caused 
them suddenly to wheel half about, upsetting 
the carriage and throwing us all out. 

“Are you hurt? are you hurt, madam?” he | 
inquired, in the best of all voices, as he set me 
on my feet, still supporting me. 

“Not at all, sir; and I have to thank you, 
that I am not. I thank you, sir! [thank you!” 

I was not yet rid of my excitement, so that 
again the tears started. I left him immediate- 
ly and hurried to the rest. Hal was on his 





feet—he always is in a moment, let him fall | 


as he will—looking after me, calling my name, 
as I was looking after him, calling his name, 
together with W ! sister’s'—and Julia, 
where was Cousin Julia? Ah, there; in the 
crowd, where it was so dark! She was just 
leaving G ’s arms. He helped her, she 
afterwards told me. She was so frightened 
that she could neither stand alone nor speak, 
and he supported her. He too must have 
been excessively frightened, since neither did 
he speak, but seemed agitated. She- presumed 
he thought it was me he was helping, 
and forms were so much alike; did not Har- 
riet and I think it probable ? 

We did not know; no one could know. 

Well, she had no doubt of it herself; there 
was such a crowd with all those that came 
pouring out from Crawford’s! 





; 
Ss 





our dress , sorry for it ; 


There were | 


such outeries, such mingling and intermingling 


of people! oh, she was sure! 

Sure as she v 
ly, inquiringly at us; but we could shed 1 
light on what the night had left so yl so 
doubtful. 

Harriet says she hurried to Julia on the in- 
stant of the overturn—for she landed on her 
feet—thinking that it was me. G was 
holding her in both his arms, while her head 
lay on his shoulder. She staried back on 
finding her mistake, to look still farther for 
me. She looked provoked over it, until she 
saw that it was far from giving me uneasiness, 
and then she brightened up; 
she saw now clearly that I do not love 





yas, she still looked = | say to you that, after all, G 


she was glad! after you and Harriet, Susan. 
‘him!, something in “ Jackson’s Reports” she wishes 
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I would not take it so coolly if I loved him as 
I ought, to accept him! and she was glad! 
He had talent to be sure, and education, but 
he was old-maidish about his linens; cross as 
poison, if they and every thing were not just 
right. She knew this to be true; for she had 
it trom his cousin, an excellent girl, who had 
spent considerable time at his mother’s. She 
had been wanting to tell me of this; now she 
had told me! She knew it would kill her, 
and she thought it would me, to have a cross, 
fault-finding husband; and she thought if a 
man would seold his mother and his sister 


| when they were doing their best for him, he 


would scold his wife when she was doing her 
best. Could I bear such a husband ? 

No; it would kill me. 

Then would I dare to marry Mr. G——? 

I could not tell. I must think about it; she 
must go to bed and leave me alone to think 
what | would do. 


I have thought; I have determined what I 


| will do; but I shrink from it as if it were 


death. 


SaTurpDay, the 11th. 
With my tunic, bonnet and left-hand glove 
already on, let me write here some little scenes 
of the morning as | await the time of starting 
for the mountains. 


Scene 1L—Ovur CHamMBer. 


Harriet— Susy. 
Harriet. Poor child! you are pale this 
morning. 
Susy. Am I? 
Harriet. Yes, and you suffer, I know you 
do. Iwas imprudent last night. I ought not 
to have said what I did of Mr.G——. I was 


I lay and thought of it after I 
went to bed, looked at your pale, sad-looking 
| face, and wanted to speak and take back the 
disturbing things I had said. But you were 
so busy writing. ; 

Susy. And you could not take back what 
you had said—it was true ? 

Harriet. Yes, true; but I wanted to apolo- 
| gize for coming in with it so abruptly ; ; and to 
is as good as 
most people, since all have their faults. We 
mustn’t wait for perfection, you know, if we 
would ever, ever be married. 


[ Enter Julia.] 
Susy. Good morning, Cousin Julia. 
down here by me. 
Julia. (Looking inquiringly and ne rvously 
in my face.) Yes,I will. Harriet, if you are 
going below, tell Mrs. K Susan and I will 


be down directly. Your sister sent ine up 
She has found 





Sit 
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to show you; but wait if you will. Iwantte| Harriet. I saw your cousin altermg your 

ask you—if you—care for ‘what happened last collar and fastening the brooch anew just be- 

eagote G ’s helping me. fore we started. Where is she? She has 
Susy. No, indeed! how can you ask that left the room; but don’t you remember, 

Susy? 

Julia, (Rolling a corner of her handker- | Susy. Yes; she said my collar was un- 
chief.) You were so pale and still at break- even. So she made it right, pinned it to my 
fast—and I noticed that you didn’t eat any tunic, that it need not get out of place, as she 
thing searcely. [ supposed y you couldn’t be said—and, truly, that my collars are apt to. 
sick as you are going up the mountains—and And then she ‘fastened the brooch. It was 
I didn’t’ know—I thought it couldn’t be that safe when we were atthe Wiley House, I saw 
you would mind what ‘happened ; for accord- it. But it is gone now. Now let us read 
ing to appearances and your own confession | what Dr. Jackson says of the minerals of these 
to me, you do not love G very much. | mountains. 

Susy. Lesteem him very much; I have al G Susy, will you not go out and 
sincere friendliness for him; I could love him! take a short walk—if no farther than the 
if I thought we were suitable for each other.| bridge ? 

I fear we are not; and this troubles me; it Susy. I—I am not strong this morning. 
makes me half sick this morning; it kept me’ I must save myself for the severe day before 
awake all the first part of the night. | us. 


Julia. (Walking to aw indow and looking | 
out.) And shall you let it go on, and at last | Enter W——, Hal, and L » of Boston.) 


marry him with sach fe elings ? Can you? All. Come ladies! come girls! Susy! 
Susy. Not with such feelings—pe rhaps— | S——! Harriet! come! The horses will be 

come, let us go down and see what it is that | at the door before yon—where is Julia? Find 

Ss—— wants { to show us. | her ; it takes her so long! Susy, you pale 
Julia. Mr. G was with your sister. thing! we must form a body suard to save 


He said something low to her; I think he| you if you fall. But this air will brace you. 
asked her to send for you. | The re never was sach a morning. That is 





question ? 

















Susy. We will go now, if you please, | right, go! And be sure you find Julia the 
Julia. | first thing. 
Julia. (Peevishly, and with her head tossed | [| Exaunt S——, Harriet and Susy.} 


back.) Certainly! if you are in such haste 


to meet him. But twenty horses are not so quickly sad- 





dled. Twenty equestrians, and half as many 

Scene I].—Front Partor. pig aqgen are not so quickly brought to the 

. Julia, 8 G Harriet, Susy. Bending |' : ee ge readiness. Aas horses have 
A sas Midis of the Flume. ween at the door many minutes now, however. 
| | The groom sees to it again, that every thing 
Susy. (Looking up from the print.) I) ‘about them is strong and safe; Mr. Falyan 


himself walks amonest them with eareful, 
searchmg eyes. The gentlemen fasten eloaks, 
overcoats, shawls, valises and bags of provi- 
sion; the guide moves here and there with 
the abstracted look of a philosopher, with his 
little sledge for fastening loose horse-shoes in 
one hand, and the drinking eup, with which he 


lost my brooch last evening, S——; my usual 
. luek, you know. I told you, G , you re- 
member, that I should lose it; and it is gone. 
Julia. How you do lose things, Susan! 

and tear them! I never saw the like ! 
Susy. Nor any one else, I presume. There 








ee eraeee ee oe tee 


seems a fatality about it— 

S. . Oh, Susy! don’t say that. For 
my part I do not sce that you are more un- 
fortunate than others. I have lost a brooch, 
a ring, and the point of a pencil; but as I 





and others have not got it in our heads that | 


The 


it is what I am always doing, it passes. 


new brooch, the new ring and pencil-point! 


came, and I have no fear that I shall lose 
them because the others went. If you look 
rationally on the matter, Susy, you will see 
that your things are lost generally through no 


fault of yours. 
Susy. I know it! I know it. In this in- 


is to serve the thirsty ones from the pure 


springs as we go, on the thumb of the ether. 


“ All ready !” the ery comes; and it makes 
me faint. 


Tre 12th. 

By Falyan’s route one canters two-thirds of 
the way over a good, turnpike road, and then 
goes up the abrupt, arduous, but perfectly 
safe way to the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton. By Crawford’s, one rides round the cor- 
ner of his house, and begins immediately the 
ascent of Mount Clinton. This peak is one 
mile Then comes Mount Pleasant, 


stance—I am sure I fastened my brooch high. 
securely yesterday when I dressed for our 


ride. 1 was very careful about it. 


iit 


another mile; and here it is clear: from 
| Mount Pleasant tothe table of Mount Wash- 


cau 
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ington, one has an uninterrupted view of the 
mountains that are near, and the villages, the 
dotted fields, the winding, silvery brooks and 
rivers, the hills, the mountains that are afar. 
By Falyan’s road the ascent is sconer master- 
ed, and when one comes to the summit, the 
whole scene opens itself before one in over- 
powering greatness. That is if the mind is | 
tree, if it is not already pretty fully occupied, | 
as mine was to-day. | 

We alighted when half-way up to walk a| 
little way “and re st; and then, for the first | 
time in many days, I found myself standing | 
alone with G- . No one was within sev eral | 
feet of us. | 

“ Susy, lean on my arm. Let me have you | 
oftener near me!” said G , taking my hand 
and drawing it through his arm. “ Every one 
comes between us. It is only when acarriage 
upsets, or something as unusual as this oc- 
curs, that I can get near you.’ 

, started and looked up in his face. 








‘And, my good friend, when a varrlage 
upsets, a stranger helps me, and you—” 
“ No greater siranger than myself,” he an- 





swered in surprise. “ Y ou surely know that 
—what can you mean? You quiz me with 
your words, while your looks are as honest as | 
my own.’ 

“Well, well! you know you did not help 
me last evening. Do you know who did! 
Do you know any thing of that tall pane 
man? I think I saw him vat Gen. W- 
lecture last Friday evening.’ 

My eyes were on the ground to see where 
I was stepping, and so [did not know what 
surprise was on G ’s face, until I looked 
up on concluding my remark. 

*.¥ ou prov oke me, Susy ! 
mean ! 








What do you 








“Precisely what I say, G . And you 
provoke me, being so cross and mysterious. 
Cousin Julia told me that you helped her 
and I am sure a stranger saved me. Let us 
—let me go out where Hal and Harriet are.” | 

“ Not until I know what this means. Did | 
four cousin know that it was I] supporting 
er? And did she—” he hesitated, coloring | 
and half-smiling, at the same time, atte mpting 
to conceal it by biting the corner of his mouth, 
thus producing a prodigiously homely distor- | 
tion. | 

“ She knew that you supported her; I fancy 
she was well-pleased about it. She likes you | 
very much, this Cousin Julia of mine; she | 
wonders that I am not continually entranced 
of love and happiness. She loses no brooches ; 
she never spoils things and soils things as I 
do. See my new tunic, G ! did you ever 
see the like of it! Come! let’s go and see 
how it is with Julia’s cloth riding-dress, It 
is much more easily soiled than mine, and, 
when soiled, shows it much plainer. But we , 
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shall not find a speck on it any more than we 
can on your own. Hal! Hal! Harriet dear 

come here ; come by this path ; come and see 
this fine schorl embedded beyond our reach. 
G , don’t you wish we could get this 
schorl? See how regularly it is erystalized, 
how smoothly polishes “dd !” 

G was like one inatranece. One-third 
vexed, one-third pleased and one-third dubious, 
he looked, as he stood with his eyes nowhere, 
tearing his riding-stick to pieces. He drew a 
long breath, and I faney he felt real relief, 
when guide came and recalled us to our sad- 
dies, 

I likewise was in a trance the rest of the 
way up, and after we were there, until in the 
midst of alarge party of gentlemen and ladies 
who had just appeared with Mr. Crawford’s 
guide, I recognized my “tall, distimguished- 
looking gentleman.” It is the same that we 
saw in Concord, the same to whose ready 
strength I was indebted last evening. His 








'eyes were on my face when I looked back 


from my trance; and on -their meeting mine, 
there was what seemed an involuntary incli- 
nation of his body toward me, the slightest of 
all bows. Iam a fool; but the sight of him 
certainly ran through me like electricity. Then 
reasoning that I was a fool, I turned away and 
looked down, mechanic ally compelling myself 
to recall what one of our poets has written of 
this same spot: 


** Far as the eye can bound, the ocean waves, 
And hills and rivers, mountains, lakes and woods, 
And al! that hold the faculty entranced, 
Bathed in a flood of glory, float in air, 
And sleep in the deep quietude of joy. 
There is an awful stillness in this wine e, 
A Presence, that forbids to break the spell, 
Till the heart pour its agony in tears.” 


This did me good, as you must know, Tha- 


lia. There they were, all those glorious things ; 


- | so much of life be neath my eye and nota sound 


' because ‘they 


bal 


‘reaching my ear! all slept “in 
| the deep quietude of joy!” I looked down on 
‘the hoary, “the everlasting hills,” on whose 
summit we stood like so many insects, worms, 
thought I; for my heart was humbling itself 
before the Creator; and all my inquietudes 
left me. What was I? what were my con- 
cerns that I should tremble for them and brood 
over them, forgetting that Iam but an atom, 
and that God has other creatures beside me in 
his infinite universe? I was convicted of such 
utter insignificance as was ready to crush me 
to the earth, when the thought went through 
me like a breath of heavenly life—“ Are you 
not much more than all these ?’—than all those 
wide, wide prospects whose beauty entranced 
me !—than those mountains whose greatness 
made me tremble! God had made me of more 
value than all these; and my heart was ready 
to burst with gratitude. 
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Hal and Harriet came hurrying to me ; Har- 
riet wished to apprise me thi it “that tall, dis- 
tinguished, omnipresent gentleman was just 
out there talking with my brother-in-law. I] 
must look !” 

I did not look. I looked no more while we 
remained, in the direction of the Crawford 
party; but borrowing Hal’s glass, 1 looked 
away to the city of Portland and the blue sea. 

They eat, they drank; the exercise and the 
mountain air made them hungry as wolvyes— 
all but me. I could just drink cold water; I 
could not swallow a mouthful of food, rich 
and varied as the viands were. 

We were all mounted io return. With | 
their hats in their hands our gentlemen gave 
three loud cheers, and bowing reverentially 
low to “the hoary mountain-patriareh,” we 
wheeled round and began our descent. Seven 
miles and some rods in the distance by Faly- 
an’s road, at the lowest estimate. We were 
nine hours in the saddle, five in going, four in 
returning. At the end of the bridle-path we 
found Falyan’s large carriage ready to convey | 
to the hotel those who were too much fatigued 
to remain in the saddle. The ladies all en- 
tered the carriage but Harriet. She rides a 
great deal at home ; has inexhaustible strength 
and spirits I believe; and she chose to return 
as she was; influenced in a degree perhaps by 
Hal’s eyes, which I saw were imploring her to 
remain with him. They were the last home. 
Were they tired, Mr. Falyan asked, as he went 
to help Harriet from the saddle. No. Not 
in the least? Not inthe least! And I verily 
think they were not; for when Harriet came 
to our room, where I was already luxuriating 
in my deshabille, she looked fresh as the morn- 
ing. For myself I was wretehedly fatigued ; 
but it was partly because I had so “little 
strength, so little appetite. I had tea brought 
to my room, and did not go down for the 





evening. L—— sent Hal to bring me, G 
sent S——; but I could not go. Neither 


would I let any one remain with me. Alone 
in my comfortable arm-chair, looking the beau- 
tiful evening and the present condition of*my 
affairs deliberately in the face, I rested faster 
than ever before, so that I woke this morning 
refreshed and strong, albeit half-famished. It | 
is the Sabbath-day, as one would know by the 
stillness through the house. At breakfast it 
was announced that religious services would 
be held in the house, commencing at eleven, 
the Rev. Dr. C , of Bristol, R. L, officiating. 
This gives me sincere pleasure! this is what 
T need ! 





EVENING. 


write P 
I fancy you will soon bring your diary to the 





I fancied that it was very like heaven; and 
wished that there was nothing for me to do | 
but to sit there for ever, when, as all in the | 
house sat and stood in the parlors, the dining- 
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room and hall, Dr. C , in his black gown, 
and with a pale, benign face, lifted his hands 
and his eyes to heaven, saying, in the most 
impressive voice I ever heard—* What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him ?” 

This was his text. It thrilled me like a 
glorious symphony; and I wept unrestrained- 
ly. I might weep there; for others too wept, 
and oh, what a relief it was to my troubled, 
over-burdened heart! G was near me, 
and I heard him sigh often. Poor G 
poor G ! and poor me! thought I, with 














| fresh tears, fresh prayers that we might have 


grace and strength from above. 

After the sermon was a prayer; and then, 
at the request of several who had already 
heard it, among them of Mr. Falyan, the beau- 


'tiful duet—* There is a flower, a holy one,” 


by W. and Harriet. They sang it with 
admirable simplicity and feeling. Tt exactly 
suited W. , who would th: at duets and 
choruses of a lofty order, should each hour 
come in to elevate and beautify our every-day 
life. As for Harriet, she looked like a beau- 
tiful spirit, as Hal and I—especially Hal— 
begin to think that she is. 

T will ask her. 

“ Harriet, dear! are you a spirit? a beautiful 
spirit ?” 

“Ha! 
as you shall see shortly. 
to death. You are buried, to all intents and 
purposes, in this misertble diary. We can 
never keep you below a minute, and nobody 
knows how to get along without you—” 

“ Not even you and Hal!” 

“Not even I and Hal; and so Hal and I, 
aided and advised by W and S——, who 
say as I do, that you are growing thin and 
pale every day, by Mrs. Dr. C 
who admires you! admires you! as he de- 
clares, and moreover by poor G , Whose 
eyes, when you are away, scan your cousin, 
sometimes as it she were a witch and again as 
if she were a goddess, oftenest I think as if 
she were a witch. . Will you go down with 
me now? They all want you.’ 

“No, I must stay here; I am best here.” 

“Then I must stay here!” (It is amusing 
to see Harriet plant herself in her chair.) 

“No, dear Harriet, my wilful child! 
must go to the parlor. I want to write.” 

“Yes! the stereotyped plea— TI want to 
You must even write while we talk! 








a sprite rather, a mischievous sprite 
You write yourself 





» L—, 








You 


table and write there. Wont you go down?” 
“ Excuse me, I really do not wish to ; I~” 
“Then see if [am not more a mischievous 
sprite than a beautiful spirit !” 
There is nothing left for me to do but to 
write with my pencil on this music-sheet, that 


_ the sprite Harriet has run away with diary, 
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port-folio and pen. She was quick as a flash, 
i could keep nothing from her, could no more 
overtake her than I could one of the race she 


represents. I shall dress then and go below. 


I can never endure long a completely idle | 


solitude. 
€ 


F , Tuesday, the 21st. 


Scene L—Tue Partor at Home. 





Julia—Susy. 
Julia. 1 have been looking at you a long 
time. How happy you look! 


Susy. Iam happy, Cousin Julia. It is so 
good to get here where it is always so shady 
and quiet ! where there are so many that I love 
and who love me! There is not a creature, 
not a tree, not a shrub, that I do not know 
and love. 
they stop and look me inthe eye and then go 
hopping near me. 
couples, year after year, the wrens to the 
bird-house, the song-sparrows to that lilae 
close by the window, the blue-jays to that 
large apple tree you see there by the well, 
and the golden orioles to another close by. 
We have a large community of robins ; they 
have nests in different parts of the orchard. 
The sparrows are so tame, they will pick 
crumbs from the door-steps while I stand in 
the door, and the orioles will come and pick 
strings from the woodbine, immediately after 
I put them out at the window, while I am 
still sitting there. 

Julia. I never cared much about birds. 

Susy. Because you have lived in the city 
where you seldom saw them. And yet this 
cannot be all; for many friends who visit us 
from the cities and large towns, are in rap- 
tures over our birds. 
their songs in the morning! You must like 
this, their songs in the morning! 

Julia. I sleep in the morning, you know, 
having always been used to. 
60 much joy over any living person as there 
is over you. Your family, your neighbors, 
every body—you may be happy. It isn’t -at 
all strange that you have such a pleasant 
temper. I never in all my life have met so 
much genuine rejoicing as you have, since you 
came home. It was the same at Concord. I 
suppose it is so wherever you go. Why is it, 
I wonder ? 

Susy. For the simplest of all reasons, be- 
eause | love my friends; and have joy in them. 
If I did not love them, or if loving them, I 
were cross—I was cross one day, and Uncle 
John looked at me as if he did not like me at 
all; as if he thought me utterly disagreeable ; 
and he went out of the room snapping his 
tooth-pick and saying—* Cross patch!” Don’t 
you see? One must be constantly amiable 
to be constantly loved and rejoiced over. 


The birds—I speak to the birds and | 


They come, the same | 


The air is so full of 


I—1 never saw | 
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| Julia. Then people are very unreasonable ! 
| Susy. Not atall. I do not like people 
who are cross; that is, when they are cross, 
You do not. Nobody does, or can. 

Julia. Perhaps not; but this is hard for 
us impulsive ones. And so you are happy so 
soon, and without any expectation of its being 
made up between you and Mr. G . 

Susy. Yes; or I should be happy if I 
cou!d just hear that he is. This is all | want 
—and this will come! this will soon come! 
When he thinks deliberately about it, he too 
will see that I am unfit for him; that we 
neither of us could have been happy, indissolu- 
bly linked. This is all 1 want; and then we 
‘shall meet as friends! and be happier, more 

truly united as friends, than we ever could 
have been as husband and wife. I am as 
happy as a bird at the thought of this! 

Julia. I will write you after I get back to 
Concord how he looks and appears ; that is, if 
I am so fortunate as to get a peep at him. I 
think we ought to go back to-morrow, or, at 
the farthest, next day. We shall want a 
week or more there, and we must certainly be 
at the Springs by the first of next month. I 
shall go now and talk with mamma about it, 

[| Lait Julia.) 





Scene I.—Tne Same Room. 
Uncle Hempdale—Susy. 


Uncle Hempdale. Vve been telling your 
father and mother that I think we must be 
pushing along by to-morrow. 

Susy. So soon? 

Uncle Hempdale. Yes; 1 like short visits 
best. I’ve been telling them, they must come 
south next winter with you and your brother. 
He will be in no need of a wife with a fortune, 
if Julia guesses right about him and that lively 
Miss H . But she says you andG 
have cut each other; and in that case, perhaps 
you'll pick you up a rich man among our city 
nabobs. You'll find something there worth 
angling for, I tell you. Somehow Julia never 
has seemed to take with them; but I’ve spent 
enough on her, if that’s all, to make her fit for 
the mayor. Perhaps she’s for somebody else ; 
perhaps for G since he and you have 
quit. Hey, Susy? 

Susy. Perhaps so. 

Uncle Hempdale. Yes > stranger things than 
this happen. I may as well as any way, then, 
| ha, ha! I may as well as any way, invite you 
'down South for a grand wedding—we’ll let 
you know when it will be! we'll let you know! 


[Exit Uncle Hempdale, laughing. } 


THe 22d. 
good, true Thalia! 
and Julia to Con. 














They have all gone, m 
_Unele and Aunt Peupdale 
icord, Hal to his studies, 
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To the last cold and unfeeling they were. | 
Aunt betrayed no more emotion in taking her 
long, probably her last leave of dear, old grand- 
father, than if she were sure to meet him again 
in a week. He has had little pleasure in his | 
daughter’s visit. He was excited and ready 
to weep for some hours after she left; but it 
passed, and before retiring, it was still and 
unruffled again in his heart. 

How peaceful it is through the house, and 
abroad, and down in my own heart! I shall | 
stay quietly at home now a long, long time | 
and write ;—not in this journal; for there will | 
be no incidents to record, but for—yet let me | 
wait and see— 

Come now and then, my Thalia, and now | 
and then, there shall be a few words for you, | 
and this must be all. | 


Saturpay Eventne, Sept., 28th. 


All within the house have gone to rest, and 
Ican hear nothing without but a whip-poor- | 
will. I have listened to the melancholy sounds | 
and looked out on the dark wood whence they 
come, until it is altogether too fearful here 
alone. I cannot lie down while my brain is 
in this feverish condition, and yet I dread this 
loneliness. I will try what my pen will do. 
I will fancy that you, my best Thalia, are here ; 
that you look soothingly in my face and say: 

“ Dearest, am glad | am here. How is it 
with you?” 

Susy. I hardly know. There are many 
things that go wrong. 

Thalia, 'That is bad, bad for you at least. 
But there are so many people in the world, 
and so many conflicting interests, it is quite 
likely that what is bad for you is good for an- | 
other. 

Susy. No doubt of this whatever,—if, in- 
deed, this is strictly, philosophically possible. 
It is good for Cousin Julia that G is at 
the Springs with her, and that next Christmas 
she will be his wife. 

Thalia. sJupiter! will she? Then I tell 
a my child, it is better for you than for her. 

fou are sure now that he can live happily 
you. and this is what you wanted to 





without 
know. 
Susy. Oh, he wrote me a good brother- 
like sort of letter some time ago, saying that 
I had done wisely and well ; and that he should 
always love me as a friend and brother. He 
saw then himself, he said, that he could not 
have made me happy. Well, this “clapped | 
wings to me,” as you must suppose; but we 
shall never be like friends, like brother and 
sister, if he marries my Cousin Julia. Don’t 
you see fifty reasons why we shall not? 
Thalia. I see at least five, all of them im- 
movable; so it is all over with you there; but, 
Iean not see that it is of the least conse-| 
quence if it is. 
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Susy. Ihave known him so long, we have 
been so happy together, I cannot be indiffer- 
ent to him all at once; and— 

Thalia. Not at onee; no; but then in 
time you can. Time sets all these things 
right, sees to all the hurts we encounter in 


doing what we know it isour duty to do— 


You have only to wait, meanwhile making 
yourself as happy as you can with the friend- 
ships and occupations you have left. Is there 
any thing else out of the way? How goes it 
with young W : 

Susy. 





W orse and worse; and this is like 
ten pounds of lead in my heart all the time. 
He came back once; but his face bore marks 
of greater dissipation than he had ever in- 
dulged in before, and the general was outrage- 
ously angry. Mrs. W. trembled and wept 
until she was violently ill. Poor W: could 








| not endure her unconscious ravings for him, 


in addition to his father’s constant reproaches ; 
and again he went off, after making Harriet 
promise to write him a note every day, stating 
his mother’s case. He told Harriet that, dis- 
ordered as his nerves already were, he also 
would lose his senses if he remained ; and she 
was satisfied that he would. He promised 
her that he would break off entirely with Ver- 
non; he would go back to Boston and tell 
him so face to face, and reproach him with all 
his artifices to accomplish his ruin. He was 
not worthy, he said, but he begged Harriet to 
write me his determinations; and to say to 
me that what I had done for him, the friend- 
liness I had shown to him, had not been in 
vain, appearances to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. It would have saved him ere this, 
if he had not so inopportunely encountered 
Vernon. He would have been ruined past 
redemption by this time, if it had not so often 
held him back. This is what he said, but he 
is back again with Vernon, so that I have no 
hope; while I pity him a thousand times more 
than ever. 

Thalia. Yes, he will be so torn! But 
again I must say—Wait ; to-morrow will not 
be just as to-day, nor next day as to-morrow, 
These erring mortals should be held on upon. 
One should keep one’s faith in their redemp- 
tion and it will come. There are very few in 
these days who die drunkards. 

Susy. I know— 

Thalia. Yes you know there is hope, a 
great deal of hope for W . Ishall not be 
surprised if he is your lover in less than a 
year. I presume he will be. 

Susy. Then your presumption is altogeth- 
er false and unfounded. I shall have nothing 
more to do with lovers or love. They have 
already given me more trouble than any other 
thing. 

Thalia. Think of Dr. Thorn, Susy! Think 





| if he and that “ tall, distinguished-looking man” 


Susy L 


prove, at a time not far off, to be one and the 
same! The ubiquity of the latter gentleman 
is ominous, I think. What think you? 

Susy. I think nothing about it; so please 
talk of something else. Guess what I am 
doing in these days. 

Thalia. Making sheets and pillow-cases, 
and marking them 8. T. 

Susy. Nonsense! I have a good mind to 
send you away with only the dark side of my 
affairs. 

Thalia. There isa bright side then? Are 
there any grease spots on it ! 

Susy. , I sha’n’t tell you one solitary thing. 


Thalia. Oh do! Have you been writing ? 
Susy. Yes, for the press. 
Thalia. Ah? and will the press pay you, 


so that you can travel, thus fulfilling another 
of your day-dreams? This of authorship is 
one. 

Susy. Yes. Mr. N——, of the —— Ga- 
zette, pays me only by his eneouragements, 
his brotherly kindness. Isent to him first, 
some papers on the mountains; and oh, I was 
so fearful! so nervous! But he was perfectly 
pleased, although [am sure it must be more 
than half of his goodness, his wish to encour- 
age me. Well, I sent him others, and with 
improving success ; and then I began to think 
of writing on and on, it is so delightful to me! 
I had dreams—for they were not distinctly 
enough conceived for hopes—of at last being 
beloved by my country as I am now by my 
friends ; of becoming able to travel; and above 
all this, of being able to do something for the 





parents who, out of their mite, have done so | 


much for me; and for Hal, to make his way 
easier, clearer to him. My brain whirled when 
I thought of these things; but my pen stop- 
ped. It was only by forgetting them all, that 
I could write ; and then it was so easy! One 
thing, however, that I brought myself to do, 
was not easy—-I wrote to the editors of one 
of the monthly magazines, requesting to be 
engaged as a regular contributor with a re- 
muneration. I could not go directly to the 
point; it was a most lumbering, round-about 
affair. But the editors were kind ;—yes, they 


would accept of two or three papers, each of 


three or four pages, a volume, for which they 
would pay me two dollars a page. 

Thala. Your face should brighten a little 
at this; but it darkens, on the contrary. 

Susy. It troubles me asking to be paid, 
being paid at the asking. But for my duty, I 
would follow my pleasure, and live on a crust 
if I must, rather than ask to be paid. 

Thalia. This is pride, and— 

Susy. No, it is not pride. I do not know 
what it is; but Ido know that I am willing 
they and the whole world should know that I 
am poor. 
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zine gives you less pleasure than your gratui- 
tous one with Mr. N : 

Susy. Infinitely less, because I asked them 
to pay me. With Mr. Kittredge, of the * New 
York Bulletin,” it is all bright and as I wish. 
But for this, I should be on the point of sink- 
ing under my covetted authorship. He, Mr. 
Kittredge, saw my papers in the Gazette, 
learned my address in some way, and wrote 
to engage me for the “ Bulletin.” Every week 
he wished me to write; and, he said, with a 
delicacy that I know very well how to appre- 
ciate, that as he was paid far his part of the 
paper so should I be for mine. A most gen- 
erous offer he made me; and Iam 80 grate- 
ful! I can write better for him than for an 
other one, excepting Mr. N——-; he is so kind, 
so like a brother. He writes me often, gives 
me a little counsel upon some points on which 
I have asked it; but mostly it is a brief, run- 
ning comment on literary and other matters, 
and approval, the most cordial approval of “ my 
beginning.” He sent me last week by express 
some books which he thought would be agree- 
able, or useful to me, and— 

Thalia, And is this Dr. Thorn—your par- 
don, madam! this Mr. Kittredge, | mean, a 
married man? 

Susy. I do not know, nor would I, if I 
could by asking you the question. Good- 
night, if you please, Miss Thalia. 


Tue 29th, 


To show us how much art is concerned in 
the management of the mind, D'Israeli tells us 
that De Lue was accustomed to calm interior 
tumult by filling his mouth with sweets and 
comfits. That Mendelsohn, whose feeble and 
too sensitive frame was often reduced to the 
last stage of suffering by intellectual exertion, 
would, in an instant, contrive a perfect cessa- 
tion from thinking, by mechanically going to 
a window and counting the tiles on the roof 
of a neighbor’s house. We have heard how 
Miss Landon quieted her nerves by means of 
prussic acid. [ know a lady who does the 
same, and induces rest by morphine; another 
by the innocuous valerian root. I, when any 
thing goes wrong, or when things go right, 
only I am wearied and depressed by the stu- 





| dies, the toil of the day, wren I sit here in my 


Thalia, So your engagement for the maga-_ 


still room at evening and look out on the 
starlit landscape, listening to the falls, to the 
breeze sighing through the vines and trees, 
and to the “ solemn night-bird,” until Nature’s 
face takes the melancholy tinge and her tones 
the mournful cadence. I grow so lonely, so 
heart-sick, I long so for S or Hal, or Har- 
riet, or somebody whom I love, or could love 
outright, that, actually, S , Hal, Harriet, 
and the nameless, unknown Somebody, seem 
to be tugging all together at my heart-strings 
and almost rending them. For a few moments, 
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that is, I submit to it only a few moments, I 
reflect how easily art may be turned to its 
noblest purpose, the management of the mind, 
that through fatigue, or listlessness, has drop- 
ped the reins, and ceased properly to regulate 
itself. I have no sweets and comfits, no neigh- 
bor whose tiles | ean count. I have no one 
at my side to speak to in the way of diversion ; 


but! on my table lies my little, feathered 
wand. Down in the grove (if we may believe 


the classics, and we will!) there are dear, lit- 
tle fairies, who are charming and lively, who 
can come where they will and when they will; 
so | come away from my window, seize my 
wand, make real cabalistic sort of characters 
here in my diary—(as the compositors will 
declare if I ever do grow famous, really fa- 
mous, and send this dis ary to be published) — 
and lo! the dearest of all the faries, my own 
Thalia, is at my side; and between the com- 
mon sense and nonsense, the facts and fancies 
I manage to get up between us two, my nerves 
and muscles revive if they were prostrate, re- 
lax their tension if they were overstrained, an 
inclination® to sleep comes on, and I scarcely 
lay my head on its pillow before I am in the 
land of “pleasant dreams.” Thus it was at 
my last wrtting. Iam sure if S and Hal, 
and Harriet and Somebody, all come, so that 
Iam no longer depressed, no longer lonely, 
if G and Vernon and Cousin Julia hide 
their presence from me, so that Lam no longer | 
amazed, and so that [no longer need my Tha- | 
lia, no longer evoke her companionship, her | 
audience, I will not forget her; but will have | 
a fountain in my garden, and beside it a pure 
marble statuette which shall be dedicated to) 
her, and named Thalia. If Iam able; and if 
not, I will plant the most delicate of all the! 
flowers in a China vase and it shall be sacred 
to her. 

I have made 








ready this morning packages | 
for the “ Gazette,” the magazine and the * Bul- | 
letin,” so that for several days I can open my | 
eyes, my hands and my he: art to whatever is 
passing. This is good! We shall go this| 
morning—the parents, the grand-parent and 
myself, to spend the day at the colonel’s. I 
will manage to get a glimpse of Mrs. George 
as we ride past. I will make father stop the 
horse at Mr. T ’s orchard for me to steal 
some of those August grafts; and when we 
reach Mr. 'T *s house, which is not in sight | 
of his orchard, if he or Mrs. T are out 
within reach, I will pelt them with one of the 
apples. I gave the colonel’s daughter Han-| 
nah a flower-pot last spring, in the hope that 
she would cultivate one house plant, although 
she eschews all others. But she laughingly 
set it away on a high shelf, “to bake beans in | 
when she is married.” It is all to.torment 











Em, who loves flowers so well, that she *] 


sumes this indifference to them. Em and I 


' when we got along by her house. 
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will torment her to-day, by filling the pot with 
earth and planting gray beans therein, that she 
may have beans also beforehand. I shall carry 
up a few numbers of the “ Bulletin,” and leave 
them for the colonel to read at his leisure.— 
They are just what he will like; they are just 
what I like. ‘The editor has the true reform 
spirit. He longs for freedom, for peace, for 
“temperance in all things,” for the true eleva- 
tion of the laboring classes, and of all other 
classes, “as the hart panteth for the water 
brook ;” but he has patience to wait, to work 
anid disecouragements, to see hopes “deterred, 
deferred until the heart is sick; and still to 
work, still to wait, and tu have patience in 
waiting. Iam a better being for reading his 
editorials. Life gathers a new richness, a new 
significance, as I read; and I too long for har- 
mony and beauty in the life of man, as already 
there is in the life of nature; I too can work 
and wait without feverishness, but with the 
yearning prayer—* God speed the right!” 
But I shall go down now that it is almost 
time for us to start, and see if mother’s cap 
and collar are even, if grandfather have no sil- 
ver hairs lying on his black coat, and if father 
have on the right waistcoat. Thanks! I see 
how it goes with me. No one complains of 
me and says—* Oh, Susy! do be more care- 
ful!” since | let it be seen how such complaints 
in Julia confused and petrified me; and it is 
as if suddenly fetters were taken from my 
hands and a veil from my eyes; that is, when 
I would see to myself and to things about the 
house. I fancy that in time the tables might 
be turned; and that I might say to others— 
“ Be careful! see what you are doing!” But 
it shall never be. I know too well how an- 
noying and positively mischievous such com- 
plaints are to the sensitive creature, who, while 


| she would do what is right and necessary, so 


often finds the wrong and the mischievous 
present with her. 
EVENING. 
Mrs. George was out among the burdocks 
She seem- 


ed perfectly at ease among them; perhaps they 
are roses to her. I begged father to halt a 


' little. 


“Good morning, Mrs. George,” said we all. 

“Gude mornin’ all; gude morning’, Susy,” 
replied Mrs. George, looking up with a sunny 
face—literally and figuratively a sunny face. 
She makes the oddest of all grimaces when 
the sun shines in her face, and flings the 
brownest, stoutest of all arms, and often a 
ragged apron along with them, across her 
forehead when she talks. 

“Are you well this morning? a beautiful 
morning, ‘isn’t it?” I asked, laying my hand on 
the rein that father was tightening for a start. 

“ Yes, a ter’ble pooty morning. Yes, m’s 
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well ’s common. But I’ve lost my darn-nee-| “Oh no, Mrs. George, I was just running 
dle here in the burdocks. I had it ter pin my after exercise.” 
gown here. I'd got about outo’ pins. Idon’t “ Arter a what ” turning her ear round. 
more ‘an half spect I shall find it, but [ thought bs After exercise; ] was sO tired of sitting 
I'd jest take a hunt arter it. Where on airth in the house, you know!” 
‘ve ve been, Susy, for a fawtnight or more?”| “Er! arter that! that wus it then. Where’re 
“Oh, at home and very busy. Why haven't ye goin’ all on ye, if | may be so bold?” 
you been down to see Jem and us?” | “Up to see Col. S—— and his people.” 
« [ye kind o’ wanted ter see ye; but !was) “Er! Wall—” 
afeared ye had some grand company there or “We must bid you a good morning, Mrs. 
other: ye almost allers du have, I reckon. I George. Don’t look after your needle; come 
thought I'd seen ye a runnin’ down acrost the down after we get back, and I will give you 
paster, a number o’ days, Susy, as if ye wus one.” I finished “at the top of my lungs ;” 
possessed. What were ye arter? Du yer for Tom was already on his way. 
critters any on ’em run away !” | (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE KINGS OF SORROW. 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE.* 


“ that mood 
That does not cower before the gathering storm.’’—Tue Ipea. Founp. 





I. O Monarchs, of this world the noblest part! 
O Hierarchs that fear no overthrow! 

O Emperors, let me clasp ye to my heart! 
Then after lordly welcome we will go 
| Up some old mountain where we may commune 
On thunder-smitten crags—Earth far below 

And just above a mild and mournful moon. 
Silence I know is great: but, Brothers! we 

Kept silence long enough: Speech too is great, 
When men for earnest words assembled be, 

Right opposite the cold black eyes of Fate, 


Yes! Beauty’s on the tremble of these trees 
While south Winds woo them in their lonely Wild 
And Power is throned on yonder azure seas— 
But Joy is thine alone, thou glorious child! 
To thee alone the Earth 
Is drunk with sunshine, flowers and mirth, | 
While through her far continuous plains, 
The rivers blue rejoicing roll, 
As if they warmed her swelling veins, 
And she possessed a living soul. 
Go forth—go forth, thou small, unthonghtful One! | It. 
‘Thro’ bloomy wood and by the bright broad sea : There we will sit, and calmly tell 
Live while thou may’st a Courtier of the sun: Of all that in the olden day befell: 
Let Jo, alone thy guardian angel be! Of how the Winds in eclesan state 
Why should’st thou list to aught like me? f weetomniigta: veer ear , 
Ah! soo yugh the cloud is o’er us wrought | SZe TENDS BENS, Ge Sentents 
: re —s . sting tone 8 | Through many a ruined city’s gate: 
1en left the Eden of our infancy. | And how the Basde have over wer 
The swords are set—the world is dearly bought— Th: : ted ta hee 
With manhood Thought appears, anc. Sorrow stands | yy, hat grand and melancholy mien 
. : ’ | When walking from the Inner Place 





al 
by Thought. Where only Bards have been: 
ox. And how the Strong have ever hurled 
The Weak, the Beautiful about the world; 
But ye, my Brethren, hear! And how the Beautiful did not complain, 
Ye who like me have left that Paradise ; But, bleeding, rose and came again 
Ye who like me do go with mournful eyes, To deck with flowers the savage mane 
Yet bravely, to the bier: Of him who struck her, till he smiled 
Ye who like me have each his one great grief, And looked less savage in the wild: 
That in its nature must remain untold— And how there’s not a dell or plain 
A serpent dark and terrible with panting fold Of Earth but shows a guilty stain: 
In the heart’s deepest deep uprolled— And how the Nations grovel now 
Ye who like me can never know relief: Through burning dust, with bleeding lips 
And ye, my Brethren, hear, And fettered arm and pallid brow 
Of lesser ill, for all to me are dear: In Freedom’s swart eclipse. 
O Kings! made Kings by sorrow proudly borne, Brothers! the Storm is silent while we speak ; 
Who in your grief are not forlorn: The awe-struck Cloud hath paused above the peak ; 
O Princes equal in your tearless wo! The far Volcano statelier waves on high 


* Mr. Wallace is better known without the middle name. He has lately used the ‘ Ross,” for the 
purpose of greater indentification, as there are a large number of William Wallaces in the country. 
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His smoking censer to the solemn sky ; 
And see, the troubled Ocean folds his hands 
With a great patience on the yellow sands. 


IV. 


Why are we sorrowful? Such wide-browed sadness 
If felt for self alone is but a madness— 
Why are we sorrowful? The Nations groan 
In a funereal shade ; 
Men are afraid 
To love each other, and a brazen tone 
Of triumph therefore clangs from throne to throne. 
See Asia moaning forth her hours of night; 
See Afric pacing round her withered plains ; 
See Europe Kneeling with a prayer for Fight ; 
And then Am--ica! still wearing chains. 
Why are we soriowful? Because we dare 
To think, and gaze at Evil in its lair, 
With pity and not hate, but bow if He 
Must Evil have in Hts world-ministry. 
Why are we sorrowful? Because we stand 
A proud, thongh mournful band, 
And mountain-souled receive each cloudy curse— 
Staring in every place the dread fact face to face 
That Sorrow broods o’er all the Universe. 
Mournful is the sunny day— 
Tombs are darkling in its ray : 
Mournful is the starry night 
With a million worlds in sight. 
Who can say there is no wo 
Behind each planet’s golden glow ? 
Who can say that it has not 
Heard the words of sorrow spoken ? 
Yes, on every starry s 
Tears are shed and hearts are broken! 
One law alike for all must be, 
And every world hath had its Calvary. 


Siz Thousand Years Ago. 


| v. 


Was He not sad amid the Grief and Strife, 
The Lord of Light and Life, 
| Whose torture made Humanity divine 
Upon that woful hill of Palestine? 
Then is it not far better thus to be 
Thoughtful and brave and melancholy, 
Than given up to idiot revelry 
Amid the unreligious brood of Folly ? 
For our sorrow is a worship, worship true and pure 
| and calm, psalm, 
Sounding from the choir of Duty like a high, heroic 
| In its very darkness bearing tu the bleeding heart 
a balm. [alone ? ? 
| Brothers! we must have no wailing: do we agonize 
Look at Earth; look at Orion; hear a universal 
moan 
| From the worm of painful creeping to the God upon 
| his throne. 
Nor shall we have coward faltering: we must make 
our lives sublime [Time ; 
‘By due labor at the forges blazing in the Cave of 
Knowing life was made for duty, and that only 
cowards prate _ Fate ; 
| Of a search for Happy Vallies and the hard decrees 
| Seeing through this night-like Sorrow all the Future 
| as a star, 
| Anda Sor, at last appearing on the centuries afar, 
| When the meaning of the Sorrow, when the mys- 
| tery shall be plain, [again. 
When the God shall see Creation lap’d in Paradise 
O! the vision gives to Sorrow something white and 
purple-plumed : (fumed. 
| Even the hurricane of Evil comes a hurricane per- 


New York, 1849. j 





SIX THOUSAN 


D YEARS AGO. 


BY GEORGE CUMMINGS MOORE. 


Away, away in the dim, dark past, 
Six thousand years ago, 

Before the great Creator placed 
His image here below, 

When o’er the earth his "a went 
Its countless years to fill 

Ere yet the light of truth was sent 
To revelate his will,— 

Away, away will the spirit fly, 
That dim, dark past to know, 

And wonder as it tracks its way, 
Six thousand years ago. 


Oh, what a world for man to see, 
That world so far vow f 

Back far as mortal thought can flee 
Beyond the realms of day ; 

~, in the darkness dimly seen, 

‘hat forms the soul would paint, 

If all that wondrous world did teem 
With beings vague and faint; 

Faint, for the soul grows shadowy there, 
Where that tide of life did flow, 

Whose breeze swept on the strange, blank air, 
Six thousand years ago. 


Wonder and dread! but stretch thy flight! 
Afar the thought of space! 

The soul shall pierce that realm of night, 
Where shadows rise apace, 

Where figures, like the mighty deep, 
Go rolling on in waves, 

And monster shapes do darkly creep 
Round earth’s chaotic caves, 

Where life seems like the home of death, 
The caverned home of wo— 

So dreary felt life’s stagnant breath, 
Six thousand years ago. 


Six thousand years ago! how long 
Life’s sparkling fountains play, 

While earth grows old, as time runs on 
Its still, unbroken way: 

Six thousand years! how short the span, 
When on beyond our ken, 

Stretches the far off, faith-bright land, 
Untravelled yet by men: 

While backward in the dark unknown, 
Where spirit bendeth low 

To listen to the cold, drear tone, 
Of years and years ago. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 


BY H. FOWLER. 


We had no thought, when, seventeen | is meet that this last sad tribute to his memory 


months ago, we met Charles W. Holden for 
the first time, and when with the interest of a 
fresh acquaintance, we observed his manly 
bearing and read the frankness and sincerity 
of his heart in the independent cordiality and 
unaffected simplicity of his greeting, that so 
soon in sorrow we should be thinking of him 
as numbered among the departed; that so 
soon we should be presenting our sincere 
though humble tribute to his worth; that so 
soon the testimonies of his regard would be 
treasured as the sad mementos of one whom 
we shall never see again. He interested us 
at the outset of our acquaintance. His char- 
acter seemed to have a positive and individual 
nature which rendered it worthy of special 
study. Close observation and a constant in- 
tercourse, served only to strengthen our first 
impressions and nurture our first esteem. 
We regarded him as at the opening of a 
long career whose successful completion could 
readily be discovered in the promising com 
mencement. He seemed to us one of the few 
elected to success. We watched him with 
the interest which attaches to the fresh and 


buoyant runner, as he springs from the start- | 


ing point and bounds over the course. We 
did not suspect that his race was well nigh 
run. 

And we did not think, when, ten months 


ago, we grasped his hand with the warmth | 


which might express our parting blessing and 
our fond hopes, as he left our shores to gather 
up in other climes the fortune so slowly gar- 
nered here, that with the sighing of the sum- 


mer winds would come to us the tidings of 


his death. But alas! strength of constitution, 
energy of purpose and buoyancy of feeling, 
while they assured us of a successful termi- 
nation to a hazardous adventure, did not in- 
sure their possessor against the stroke of the 
Destroyer. The fatal fever tracked him over 
the plains of California to the waters of the 
Sacramento. It seized him where medical art 
could not lend its aid, and where suitable 


nursing could not offer its protection. Nature | 
maintained the unequal struggle for a few | 


short days—but she struggled in vain. The 
strong heart ceased its throbbings and “the 
spirit returned to God who gave it.” We can 
never welcome his presence again, we can in- 
dulge no longer in anticipations of his bright 
success, It only remains for us to offer our 
heartfelt sympathies to his surviving friends, 
and to present the record of his short life. It 
3 


should be as brief and simple as the brevity 
of his life and the simplicity of his character 
so appropriately demand. 
| Charles W. Holden was born on the 14th 
day of October, 1826, in the town of Barre, 
| Massachusetts. His father was a farmer of 
'that place. He was the first-born, and onlys 
son. Three sisters completed the family cir- 
cle. The second of the sisters died of con- 
| sumption a few months since. Charles was 
‘most tenderly attached to her, and peculiar 
|cireumstances made this love for her one of 
peculiar interest. There was no kindness too 
great for him to bestow, and his devoted at- 
tention to her when at home, his constant 
thoughtfulness of her when absent, while it 
| formed a beautiful trait in his character, won 
the regard of all who were acquainted with 
the circumstances. He was spared the grief 
of hearing of her death. They have met ina 
| better world@we trust, where seas can no more 
separate them, and where the love which was 
born and cherished here shall attain its fullest 
strength and highest development. 

When Charles was only nine years old he 
lost his father, and was placed under the guar- 
dianship ofan uncle. He was then too young 
to escape exposure to the saddest consequen- 
ces of such a loss, and too young to appreci- 
ate its extent. He had received the benefit 
of constant attendance at the best schools in 
the place, and until he sought for another em- 
ployment of his time, the same advantages for 
instruction were afforded him. He was very 
fond of reading, and by the time he was twelve 
years old had made himself familiar with all 
the libraries in town. He remembered also 
what he read, and could recall the knowledge 
he had acquired at any time with remarkable 
readiness. He was fond of public speaking, 
and at “ exhibitions” he always bore a prom 
nent part in dialogues and declamation. His 
activity of mind and manly qualities won for 
him the regard of his teachers, while among a 
chosen circle of playmates he was a favorite 
and a leader. 

After the death of his father he spent three 
summers in working upon a farm. It is alto- 
| gether probable, that by means of this regular 
exercise, that strength of body was attained 
which enabled him in succeeding years to en- 
dure uncommon hardships, and to perform 
when in business an immense amount of labor. 
| When about thirteen years old he attended an 
_ excellent school at Munson. We are under 
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the impression that he studied the ancient 
classics but little if any. His attention was 
chiefly directed to English branches, and to 
Freneh and drawing. 

He finished his attendance at school late 
in the year 1840, we are informed, when he 
was no more than fourteen years of age.— 
As he expressed at this time, a desire to enter 
an apotheeary’s shop, he was placed with Dr. 
Bates, of Barre, and after remaining with him 
for a while, spent some time at Worcester and 
at Boston in the same employment. But the 
business did not suit him. Its small duties 
and monotonous routine ill accorded with his 

“active nature—his love of adventure, and his 
youthful aspirations. Being thus unsatisfied 


and unsettled, and at the age when boys of. 


energy and spirit feel the want of something 
without knowing what it is they want, when 
a desire to see the wonders about which they 
have read, and to learn by seeing, makes them 
restless; when the aspiration to be men leads 
them to loathe the partial servitude of boy- 
hood; when all is uncertain, unarranged and 
unplanned; when there is no aim except the 
aim to do something, it matters little what it 


may be, if it only be something that savors of 


‘sacred fire. 
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At the early age of sixteen, the fatherless 
boy became motherless also. But though she 
was taken from him, the love he had for her 
was never parted with. To the dictates of 
this love he was obedient when the lips which 
uttered them were silent in the grave. It was 
this abiding love that held him in the path of 
rectitude, amidst the temptations of a great 
city, and the freedom from restraint of a for- 
tune-seeking life. But it was not a mother’s 
memory alone that uttered the gentle warning 
and the bright encouragement when vice pa- 
raded its seductions and disappointment plied 
its sting. The memory was ever vivid, shin- 
ing with its calm and heavenly light, but in 
the struggles and discouragements of self- 
dependance its brightness might have become 
dimmed had not a sis/er’s love cherished the 
Blest is the young man who has 
a faithful, loving, devoted sister! She will 
receive into her warm heart the gushings of 
feeling and relieve the overcharged spirit— 


She will sympathize with the aspirations, the 


difficulty and daring; it is not strange that | 


young Holden felt the universal Resire “to go | 


to sea.” What boy is there of ordinary mus- 
cular activity and mental vigor, who has not 


hopes, the plans, the discouragements and the 
failures of the young and ardent brother.— 
With her woman’s intuition she will counsel ; 
with her gentle words she will restrain; with 
her bright and trusting look, she will encour- 
agehim. With her confidence in him, she will 
inspire confidence in himself. She will be 


' father, mother, friend, three in one; and when 


at some time had an itching for the sailor's | 


life? This longing to rove is a disease, like 
the measles, which boys must pass through at 
some time; and it is a disease, we think, which, 
like some bodily ailments, proves the health 
of the system. It is not strange that Holden 
had it, and that the fever raged high in his 
ease. It is not strange that his widowed 
mother strongly objected to his seaward long- 


ings, that she urged him not to leave her in 


her loneliness to pine at his absence through 
the long-drawn months, to tremble for his 
safety at the rising of every breeze and the 


he is far away from the restraints of home, 
and the guidance of the good, the assurance 
that there is one being who expects integrity 
and manliness from him; who will rejoice in 
his success and be charitable toward his fail- 
ings, will be to him a polar star in the dark- 
est night; a sure anchor in the roughest sea. 
Blessed of Heaven is the man who has a true 
and loving sister. Such a sister had Charles 
W. Holden. There was little difference in 
their ages and a similarity in their characters ; 


-and when the loss of their mother brought 


gathering of every cloud—this is not strange. | 
But it is strange that he yielded his strong’ 


This 


desires to her stronger remonstrances. 
is note-worthy. ‘This sacrifice he made. 


He | 


made it because of the love he bore his mother. | 
, out knowing himself his ultimate destination ; 


This love was tender and strong, stronger than 
his strongest feelings. He complied with the 


wishes of her who had begotten and cherished | 


and guided him, who many times had sought 


relief in prayers and tears for the anxiety in | 


the future of her first-born; who had watched 
his breathings in sickness and kissed the bright 
color of his cheek in health; who had been 
proud of his boyish success, and now looked 
forward with fond anticipations to the summer 
of the life whose spring time had been so full 
of blossoms. . But this love for his mother 
could not retain the spirit around which it was 
so strongly woven. 


them very closely together, strengthening 
while it narrowed the bond that bound the 
family circle, both stood firm in relianee on 
the other. And when soon after his mother’s 
death he left his native place without inform- 
ing his friends whither he was going, and with- 


when he was wandering from one Western 
city to another, seeking for the place, whatever 
it might be, to which his powers assigned him ; 
when in his wanderings and searchings, he 
suffered many sore privations, he always re- 
membered this sister with a brother’s love, and 


regularly wrote her wherever he might be and 


whatever he might be doing. And when at 
last, in the same search for fortune, he started 
away, valiant and hopeful, for the shores of 
the Pacific, he sent his last farewell to that 
faithful sister. That letter, with a few omis- 
| sions, we cannot refrain from presenting to his 


ae 
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many friends. It was hastily written, just as 
he was leaving, but it tells a great fact. It 
reveals the inner life of our departed friend. 
We shall all cherish his memory with a closer 
embrace after reading these words. We trust 
that in thus doing justice to his character, we 
shall not wound the feelings of the one to 
whom we have felt constrained to allude: 
“It isindeeda hard thing to say ‘ Farewell.’ 
I have flattered myself I could leave you and 
all without a sigh of regret, but the reality 
displays my weakness. "T have many words 
to speak, dear H., before bidding you adieu, 
but to me there is no expression in language 
to-day. 
of utterance, and the commonpl: we of reality 
usurps the dreams and glorious fancies which 
rise in futurity. 
many acts of kindness displayed ‘toward me, 
for the sisterly, the womanly defence of me 
from foul accusations within the years of the 
past; for the love you have ever borne me, 
and which love during its continuance was 
never duly appreciated by me perhaps; and 
for the steadfast affection of your heart, which 
I knew was not always deserved by me. For 
the hours of pain I ever gave you, I ask for- 
giveness, and should God bless my endeavors 
shall proffer restitution in the future. That 
you will think of me often and kindly with a 
prayer for my deliverance from danger, and a 
speedy return home, is my only request, and 
that you will ever live in my heart with its 
best impulses, you have my assurance. And 


now, dear H., with a prayer that the future , 


may be as cheerful to you as the past has 
been, I bid you, I trust only for a time, adieu. 
“ Yours, affectionate ly, 
“ CHARLES.” 

Afier wanderings, privations and fruitless 
undertakings at the West, Holden came to 
New York. He arrived in the spring of 1844, 
in a perfectly destitute condition. 
gentleman, who is now a partner in one ‘of the | 
principal daily papers of the city, entered the | 
claim of a school friendship, and generously 
supplied him with a new wardrobe ‘and means | 
to meet his present wants. For some time, 
his efforts to find business were unavailing, 
but during this interim he did not spend his 
time in profitless “loafing” or in worse than 
profitless forebodings. He diligently applied 


himself to writing, and prepared articles for 
> | 
publication with an untiring perseverance.— | 


Some of these were accepted and some were 
not. But whether successful or unsuccessful, 
he did not abate his efforts. He was deter- 
mined to be a good writer, and to this end he 
worked incessantly. 

There was a little shop in Nassau street, a 
few doors below The Sun office, where he 


had the privilege of sharing another person’s | 
room by the payment of a small sum weekly, | 


‘Sorrowful thoughts have robbed me 


I have to thank you for the | 


A young |! 
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and there, by the light of a two-penny candle, 
he was wont to write night after night till a 
late hour. 

In consideration of his limited education, 
and his unsettled life, he sueceeded remark- 
ably. After a while he obtained an humble 
situation in the office of “The Sun,” witha 
salary of three dollars a week. Its duties he 
faithfully fulfilled, until a better place offered 
itself in the office of the “ Mirror.” He re- 
mained there, until he was enabled by the ac- 
cumulation of his earnings to purchase an in- 
terest in the “ Island City,” a weekly paper of 
‘fair circulation at that time. While connected 
with the “ Mirror,” he penned the following 
just tribute to the character of General George 
_P. Morris, in a letter to his sister 
*T wish you could once see General Morris, 
‘and you would then know how to appreciate 

his worth, and value one who seems to live 

‘only for the happiness and enjoyment of 
others. I never yet have found any man who 
‘possesses so great a quantity of the pure 
“milk of human kindness,” and yet chooses to 
distribute it to every one with whom he comes 
in contact; and [ really believe, that there is 
no man living who would dare to lay himself 
| open to a suspicion of harboring base and in- 
| terested motives, by accusing the general of 
any act unworthy the name of a gentleman. 

“ The general is about starting a new week- 
ly paper, called the “ National Press,” and his 
best and warmest friends here are rallying to 
‘give him a hearty support. God grant that 
he may meet with success, for a truer or kinder 
or more sympathizing heart beats not within 
| the breast of man.” 

While fulfilling his duties in the office of 
the “ Mirror,” he resorted to some other kinds 
of business to increase his limited income.— 
He kept a small book store for awhile; and 

| finally, entered upon the employment of col- 
‘ecting advertisements for the papers. It was 
in this way that he supported himself for a 
year after he commenced the magazine, doing 
this, in addition to the immense amount of la- 
| bor requisite in starting and carrying forward 
| such a periodical. The first number of the 
/magazine was issued for January, 1848, and 
the success of the undertaking was unprece- 
dented. Yet it was offered at so low a price, 
and its expenses were so great, that at the 
end of one year, Holden felt it to be a neces- 
sary means to its firm establishment and stead 

improvement, that he should join others in the 
speculations of California, and try his fortune 
in that wonderful lottery of Nature, where the 
‘blanks were so few and the prizes so magnifi- 
‘cent. He went, it is true, contrary to the ad- 
| vice of some of his best friends, but with their 
warmest wishes and their confident assurance 

‘in his success. It was felt, that if any one 
could succeed in that enterprise, which has 
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enticed and is yet enticing thousands from our | 


country, that man was Charles W. Holden. 

He had some capital, which would be a nu- 
cleus of incoming wealth; a strong constitu- 
tion fitted to endure the hardships of the en- 
terprize; an experimental knowledge of men 
and things, and a shrewd insight into char- 
acter, which would insure him against decep- 
tion; indomitable perseverance which would 
yield to no difficulties; a sanguine tempera- 
ment which would sustain him when difficul- 
ties seemed insurmountable; and a patient, 
cheerful disposition which would gain the 
good will of those whose ill will might be 
ruin. 

He sailed on the 17th of January last, in 


the bark “Harriet T. Bartlett.” His brief 


experience in California proved the correct- 
ness of the anticipations of his friends. We 
will only mention the fact, that while endur- 
ing a detention of six weeks on the Isthmus, 
a detention which impoverished and disgusted 
others, he made a profit of $750 by the sale 
of a few steamship tickets which he purchased 
to advantage on his first arrival. 

Early in May he started with his friend, Mr. 
Baker, and a servant, from Sacramento City, 
in Upper Calafornia, for Sonoma, to join a 
party which was to leave that place on an ex- 
ploring expedition to the head waters of the 
Sacramento, at a station which is called 
“ Redding’s Rancho.” After having been gone 
nearly two months, some of the party were 
taken sick, among whom was Holden; when 
they were about twelve miles from Redding’s 
Rancho, and they all started for Sonora to 
recruit. They had advanced only about six 
miles, when Holden became too ill to go far- 
ther. His friends had been obliged to hold 
him on his horse. He had at this time a burn- 
ing fever and a terrible nausea, and was quite 
delirious. Mr. Baker returned to Redding’s 
and procured some wine and water, which en- 
abled him to reach that place. There he had 
every thing which could be procured to make 
him comfortable. Mr. Redding was very kind 
to him, and a brother of Mr, R., who is a phy- 
sician, arrived the day before his death, but 
too late to do any thing to check the disease. 
He died on the 30th of June, four days after 
he was attacked. The disease was billious 
typhoid fever. The place where he died is on 


Cotton Wood Creek, about four miles from | 


the Sacramento. 

He was lying beneath the shade of a tree 
when he breathed his last breath. The blue 
heavens were above him; the cool breezes 
fanned his brow, and played with his black 
hair; devoted friends surrounded him. But 
the cool breezes could not assuage the fever; 
devoted friends could not retain the spirit; it 


A friend who accompanied him from Barre 
thus writes: 

“T truly feel that Ihave lost a near and 
' dear friend ; indeed, I valued him as a brother, 
for such he has proved himself to me under 
all circumstances, and when I recall to mind 
his last words to me in parting, I am disposed 
'to doubt that he is no more. The morning 
‘he left my home he came to me and said: ‘ H., 
| you have been a brother to me sinee we left 
home, and I hope I have proved as such to 
you; we are now to part for awhile, and God 
knows, perhaps for ever. If I do not find good 
| diggings, I shall return immediately and stay 
with you.’ He left with a sad heart.” 

| From the facts which have been presented 
‘it will not be difficult for any one to form a 
fair estimate of his character. His life was a 
true exponent of the spirit within. The beau- 
tiful trait of fraternal affection we have seen 
to be strikingly developed. It is good to know 
as another evidence of this affection, that after 
he came to New York, he contrived, from his 
meagre earnings, to secure a sufficient surplus 
to send to his sisters on New Year’s day some 
token of his remembrance, and it is interesting 
to note the increasing value of these from year 
to year, as they are a good criterion of his ad- 
vance in business. 

From a letter sent on the Ist of January, 
1846, we have the privilege of making an ex- 
tract: 

“Dear Sister,—According to my custom, 
I commence my New Year’s epistle to you, 
not with the hope of telling any news, but 
merely to keep up the habit of writing upon 
New Year’s. Since my last annual message, 
| things have materially changed with me, and 
hopes that once were very unstable castles in 
the air, begin to assume an appearance of solid 
substantial reality. Every year to me, as well 
as others, brings a change; and very much to 
my satisfaction a change for the better. It is 
encouraging to think that every successive 
year ushers in brighter hopes and fairer pros- 
pects; and while I look forward to the future 
with a cheerful, self-satisfied assurance that 
success is in store for me, I cannot but feel 
thankful that the Lord has thus far blessed 
my efforts and enabled me to gain a footiug 
and standing in the world. The chance anc 
means of pushing myself through the world, 
unaided, gives me more satisfaction, than a 
| fortune gained through the assistance of 
‘others. And while I feel happy and thankful 
| for my own success, I do not forget that you 
| and others dear to me, are blessed by the same 
'kind Providence that watches over and pro- 
tects us all. 
| Thave been thinking for some weeks what 
T could find here, suitable for my New Year’s 











departed for the blue heavens that bent to re-| present to you. Last year I sent you an An- 


ceive it. 


| nual, and I had some idea of doing so this year, 


Charles W. Holden. 


but on after thought I concluded that Annuals 
contained little but engravings, and I supposed 
that something more substantial would suit 


you as well. Accordingly,! purchased the 


enclosed volumes, and trust they may prove | 


acceptable. The other little articles may be 
of some use to you, and the inkstand will be 
a handsome ornament for a writing-desk. If 
you feel half the pleasure in accepting them | 
that I do in giving, I shall be satisfied indeed. 
The gold pen I send you must be regarded as 
a delicate hint that you at all times have a 
convenience for answering my letters punc- 
tually, and I trust you will not receive the in- 
timation with a bad grace.’ 

It will be seen that he had decision and en- 
ergy of character to a remarkable degree.— | 
This decision and energy were marked char- 
acteristics at an early age; and as is usually | 
the case, they passed at that time under the 
general name of obstinacy. He may have 
been an obstinate boy. 
strong will, and a most persevering temper in | 
earrying out his purposes. It was observed 
that in any playful contests with his mates, he 
was decidedly Perryan in his character. He 
would never “ give up the ship.” As an evi- 
dence of this, it is said, that on one occasion 
two larger boys who were at play with him, 
managed to push him over the bank into a 
river. The ducking he took very composed- 
ly, but he did not leave those boys till he had 
taken each of them up bodily and cast them 
into the same place. And so in active life, 
when he had once formed a purpose he never 
relinquished it, never wavered from it. 
persevered unto the end. No obstacles, not 
even the advice and entreaties of friends, could 
make him waver from a full formed resolu- 
tion. Physical formation may have conduced 
to the development of this trait. He had a 


thick-set, solid person, with a large share of 


nervous energy; and no one can fail to ob- 
serve that decision of character is usually 
possessed by persons of uncommon constitu- 
tional physical firmness. He possessed also 


one important element of decision—confidence | 


in his own judgment. He judged, as well as 
decided and acted for himself. And his action | 
followed close on the heels of his determina- 
tion. There was no irresolute pause, no weak 
vacillation between the conclusions of his 
judgment and the carrying them into effeet.— 
He found what there was for his hands to do 
and then he did it with his might. Yet he 
was not overbearing or imperious in his dis- 
position, as many are who are self-reliant.— 
He was respectful of the opinions of others, 
regardful of their feelings, modest and con- 
siderate in his demeanor. He had courage 
also, which is another main element of true 
decision of character. He never flinched from | 
any hardships that lay between him and the! 


He ce rtainly had a | 


He | 
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‘accomplishment of his purposes; never fulter- 
ed at any obstacles. He was self-possessed, 
calm and firm under all circumstances so far 
as we have ever known. 

From a child his feelings were uncommon- 
ily strong. Those whom he loved, he loved 
| engrossingly. Toward those who had excited 
his. contempt or dislike, he felt no compl ucen- 
ey. His love for his mother we have alread 
mentioned. It was a love that never w: iat 
And as he grew up and mingled among men, 
‘those w hom he selected as his friends were 
|his friends in deed and in truth. There was 
no half-way cordiality or superficial attach- 
| ment. He would confide in them, cling to 
'them, uphold them without reservation “and 
without limit; and he attached them to him- 
‘self with a tenacity which yielded to no ad- 
| versity. His gratitude was full and warm 
'toward those who had befriended or encour- 
| aged him when he was starting in life and 
struggling to make his way. He never could 
forget them. He longed and labored for the 
| time to come when he should be able to mani- 
fest his gratitude by substantial proofs. But 
he could not endure distrust from any who he 
felt ought to be his friends. He knew that 
in regard to his departure from Barre, appear- 
ances were against’ him. He left suddenly 
without consulting his friends. He left, be- 
sause with his inde] ‘pendent spirit he could not 
stay. He may have done wrong—but he 
wished to hold his course of life in his own 
hands and to guide it as he chose. And so 
/he went away ‘from every thing, which might 
hamper or humble him, and launched out on 
the sea of life, alone, unaided, self-reliant, with- 
out fear and with a manly heart. With this 
resolve to do for himself and to do what was 
worthy of himself, he could not endure to be 
judged by appearances alone. He wanted 
those who pretended to be his friends to trust 
him—to believe that he would do something 
and be something. Thus his feelings were 
strong against those who had doubted or dis- 
carded him. Still, we think that he did not 
cherish ill will orresentment. He had a kind, 
| benevolent and charitable heart. He was ever 
ready to forgive, but he could not brook injus- 
| tice either in action or in thought. After he 
| left home, his life was one of many hardships, 
| privations and incessant toil. Still, we never 
| saw him otherwise than cheerful and happy. 
He was sanguine of ultimate success; he en- 
joyed every inch of progress that he made, 
and his social disposition brought him con- 
stant social enjoyment. His experience is the 
prrsser stems of many a young man, It is a 
‘hard thing to work one’s own way up to 
| we alth, and st nding, and influence; but it 
‘can be done. Some fail, and the opprobrium 
of early life is never washed away, but many 
| succeed, and the light of the noonday sun is 
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brighter for the clouds that hung about its 
rising. 

Mr. Holden’s manner of transacting busi- 
ness well evinced his strength of mind. After 
he had commenced the magazine he was con- 
stantly pressed with labor, and his attention 
was being called in a variety of directions.— 
But we never saw him discomposed or ex- 
cited. He always maintained his self-posses- 
sion and urbanity. He was always gentle- 
manly, considerate and just. He was gener- 
ous also in his dealings, and for those who 
were in any way dependant upon him he did 
the utmost that his circumstances would allow. 

His talents as a writer can be seen by ref- 
erence to his contributions to the magazine. 
When it is remembered that he was scarcely 
out of his “teens,” and that he had not at- 
tended school since he was fourteen, no one 
will fuil to discern the uncommon excellence 
of his writings. Some of his best pieces were 
published under an assumed name. * Mynheer 
Johannes Schmidt’s Trip on the Harlem Rail- 
road,” which contains some capital hits, was 
written by him; and * The Border Bullets” 
were nearly all from his pen. One number 
of the series, which was particularly good, 
we observed to have been very extensively 
copied by papers throughout the Union. We 
regret that we have not room to insert some 
extracts from his poetical contributions to the 
magazine, most of which were published wiih- 
out his name. We would direct attention | 
particularly to a poem, entitled “Lament of | 
the Broken Hearted, by A. Felloe,” which ap- | 
peared in the November number, for 1848. 

As an appropriate conclusion to this narra- 
tive, we will quote the words of a highly es- 
teemed gentleman of this city, who knew him 
intimately, and afforded him valu: ible assist- | 
ance in the starting and progress of the maga- | 
zine: 

“I considered him one of the most promis- | 


} 


forts of the young. 
ther and the sister it cannot fail to speak.— 
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ing young men I knew. He had great enter- 
prise, energy and perseverance in business, and 
strict integrity governed his actions. His moral 
character Was most exemplary and correct, and 
I know he was able to resist all temptations 
to any thing of a vicious tendency, and firmly 
resolved to pursue a virtuous and usefal course 
of life. His mental capacities were far above 
the ordinary standard, as the few pieces he 


_has written bear evidence, and with proper 


culture, | have no doubt he would have at- 
tained distinction in the paths of literature.— 
He was universally beloved and esteemed by 
all who knew him, and I have seen many eyes 
moistened with tears as I related to them the 
particulars of his sad fate.” 

Though brief was the life of our lamented 
friend it was a life full of meaning. It were 
well for us all to discern its import and its 
teachings. It has a lesson for each one of us. 
To the young it presents a bright example of 
self-reliance, energy and success. ‘To the old 


| it shows the importance of forbearance toward 


the failings and of encouragement for the ef- 
To the heart of the bro- 


And if we who know its record shall profit by 
the teachings, its brief career of twenty-two 
years, will not have been passed in vain. Yes, 
he has fallen, fallen early. 
* He the young and strong who cherished, 
Noble longings for the strife, 


By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life.” 


We cannot seek his grave—we cannot rear 
a monument above his resting place. But 
though he lies far away by the waters of the 
Sacramento, his monument is with us; on 
these pages is inscribed his epitaph; and in 
remembrance of its founder, shall this periodi- 
eal ever be called by the name of “ HoLpEx’s 
MaGaZINE.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


BY REV. HENRY GILES. 


Ix a mere cursory essay, no complete dis- 
quisition, of course, can be attempted of so 
vast a subject; and this presumes to be no 
complete disquisition, but merely the attempt 
of a single mind, to give its own impressions 
in its own way. I shall first discuss the gen- 
eral subject, and then, some of its relations to 
the age in which we are living. 

Opinion’ is one of those words which all 
persons understand, but which it is difficult to 
define. It does not imply a state of mind 
amounting to absolute conviction; and the 
proposition which merely declares our opinion, 
is-never considered as undisputed or indispu- 
table. An assertion which excludes doubt or 
the possibility of doubt, whatever order or 
kind of affirmation it may belong to, cannot 
be classed as an opinion. But opinion seldom 
stands for a mere abstract statement; it is 
generally associated with some strong feeling ; 
thence the tenacity with which men hold their 
opinions, the passions with which they urge 
them, and the fury with which they combat 
for them; thence it is that they combine so 
much intensity with variableness ; and so much 
tyranny with evanescence: the feeling and the 
opinion depend mutually one upon the other; 
and one without the other is nothing: a re- 
futed opinion is death to the feeling; a worn- 
out feeling is death to the opinion. Most of 
human contests have their origin in opinions, 
and not in convictions; most of the hatred, 
the malice, and all uncharitableness that dis- 
turb society is about opinions, and not about 
principles. 

Public opinion is not always in the right; 
and its power is no just measure of its recti- 
tude. I will dwell for a little on this point; 
and to avoid all that might, possibly, seem to 
be invidious, and, likewise, as more suited to 
the spirit of deliberate discussion, my illustra- 
tions shall be drawn from the past, and not 
from the topics of our own day. 

Publie opinion is not an infallible test of 
truth or right, even when it has combined in 
its favor all the circumstances that usually act 
with greatest force upon the popular judgment. 
The prevalence at various periods of wrong, 
absurdity, falsehood, and cruelty, it would be 
sufficient for our purpose simply to indicate: 
but we will bring forward an instance which 
concentrates the whole principle within a sin- 
gle case ; which presents to our view the pub- 
ic judgment in a most perverted condition, 
while all that gives not only the most awful 
strength, but the most venerable sanction to 
opinion is on the side of that perversion. For 


‘ what, let me ask, are the 


circumstances that 
give the greatest power as well as the most 
venerable sanction to opinion? The authority 
of numbers, the authority of great names, the 
authority of time. Take the ease, then, of 
witchcraft. It was once fully sustained by 
this three-fold authority; and, yet, now men 
would laugh to scorn a pretension to it, and 
that for which they once made the heavens 
red svith human flames, and the air groan 
with human agonies, if asserted now, they 
would not deem as worthy a contradiction.— 
There is something in this case so peculiar as 
to entitle it to more than passing mention.— 
Let us for a while consider it. Popular ex- 
citement against witchcraft is of no remote" 
occurrence. Late in the seventeenth century 
it raged in New England; and so recently as 
the middle of the eighteenth century a witch 
was hanged in Scotland. Now this was gen- 
erally a period of remarkable mental activity. 
Leibnitz and Locke, Newton, Berkley and 
Barrow lived within this period. It was a pe- 
riod which, in Protestant Europe, had not only 
shaken off the traditions of the middle ages, 
but was in strong antagonism against them. 
It was a period in which things were not the 
more firmly held, but the more readily dis- 
carded, the more they had been esteemed as 
sacred; a period in which numbers of minds 
were busy with inquiry; in which many were 
even ardent in scepticism. Bayle, Hume, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau lived within this period.. 
It was in the most Protestant places of this 
most Protestant era that a movement sprung 
up against witcheraft, which was fierce almost 
to insanity. New England and Scotland have 
long boasted the most intelligent masses in 
the world; and this, not alone from excellent 
provision for popular education, but from na- 
tive sagacity of understanding. The people 
of both are remarkable for their shrewd and 
thoughtful habits; for their grave and logical 
intellects. The people of both are acute and 
metaphysical; much given to examination ; 
much disposed to analyse; little liable to be 
deceived by the illusions of superstition, or 
led away by the vagaries of imagination. The 
people of both are a sober and a careful peo- 
ple; prudent and skilfull in their affairs; in- 
dustrious in their earthly concerns, and not 
addicted overmuch to spiritual hallucinations ; 
not indifferent to the things of the future life ; 
but not entirely negligent about the things of 
the present life. Yet these keen, active, re- 
flective, calculating people could hang and 
burn unfortunate old women, who unhappily 
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for themselves, had left far behind them the 


fascinating sorcery of youth and beauty, and | 


replaced it by the hi aggurd necromancy of age 
and decrepitude. At twenty their spells were 


onne | 
the brilliant eye and rosy cheek, for which 


they had fl: ittery and submission; at eighty 
they had grey hairs, seamed faces, wore specta- 
cles, hobbled on crutches, and possibly in some 
instances were not blessed with the mildest | 
tempers: herein was the evidence of their | 
offense, and for their offense they were roasted 
or strangled. There were thousands who 
eould bel lieve that creatures who evinced all 

mental imbecility were leagued with potent 
spirits; that creatures who were themselves | 
loaded with infirmities had command of all 
diseases and power of all cures; that creatures 


who were dying for a meal could invoke famine | tween laughter 


or avert it; that creatures who could only | 
limp to the whipping-post, could ride upon the | 
whirlwind and direct the storm; that er atures | 
who could not hide from a constable were 
leagued with invisible principalities. And for 
this witcheraft, which did not feed, or clothe, 
or lodge, or cure its votaries; for this the rag- 
gedest and the scurviest of occupations, de- 
tested here and damned hereafter; for this 
sorry profitless thing there were thousands 
who could believe their fellow creatures had 
bartered their immortal souls; shrewd, saga- 
cious inhabitants of New England and Scot- 
land could caetrd faith in the existence of such 
a foolish compact ; a faith that mage astounds 
us when we consider that New Englanders 
and Scots might challenge the whole of Chris- 
tendom at a bargain, and be sure to come off 
the victors. The puzzle is to think how they 
could ever, for an instant, suppose that even 
Satan himself, with all his cunning and all his 
wiles, could pawn such a miserable imposition 
upon the most silly of their fellow-citizens.— 
The wonder would indeed be unexplainable 
if we did not know that there is nothing so 
irrational, which masses of men will not credit 
if it falls in with their prejudices; that there 
is nothing so cruel which they will not infliet 

if their passions gain ascendancy. When 

once the popular mind is thus aroused, it will 
not be questioned or counselled; it will not 
be checked or reproved; it takes no account 
of reflection, or wisdom, or prudence, or jus- 





tice, or pity; it acknowledges no authority 
either human or divine; the gentle become | 
furious and the bad become monsters. The | 
record of sacred truth says, “Thou shalt not | 
follow a multitude to do evil; ;” the record of | 
human experience says, also, thou shalt not) 
follow a multitude hastily to do any thing. 
Nor shall we infer that the multitude are | 
right, because great men are among them.— 
Great men are not more than others secured | 
against the errors or passions of their times. 
They : as well as the people are children of the | 





age. The fearful length to which some de- 
lusions have been earried, and the dreadful 
effects to which they led, could never have 
existed had not the authority of influential 
men sustained them. In this very thing, 
witchcraft, all the madness and cruel folly 
were not of the people. Erudite theologians 
proved it from Holy Writ; legislators met it 
with dreadful penalties ; learned judges ap- 
proved the verdicts of ignorant juries; and 
civilized governments enforeed each horrid 
sentence. Sir Matthew Hale, one of the finest 


scholars, one of the purest men, stamped such 
| verdicts with his sanction, and left them for 


the last result of law by his fatal sentence; 
and, yet, in reading over the evidence given 
'on some of these trials, we are convulsed be- 
and weeping at the silliness 

to which the wisest can descend, and the mis- 


ery and sorrow which ther silliness can occa- 


sion. Besides, intellectual men are not al- 
ways free from motives, that to speak cau- 
tiously, are at least open to suspicion—in 
their conformity to the prevailing sentiment. 
There isa fear of the multitude where dissent 
might possiby bring danger, which will often 
restrain superior minds, for, it is not all good 
logicians, who feel themselves called on to be 
heroes or martyrs. There is a flattery of the 
multitude, also, of which greatest men are not 
always incapable,—for the love of popularity ; 
for the ambition of distinction ; for the glory 
of applause; for the gain or the pride of of- 
fice; and there is no flattery so sweet to 
masses or to individuals, as the praise of their 
wisdom.: A man will sometimes flatter a mul- 
titude, who would lay his head upon the block 
sooner than flatter a king. Men of no com- 
mon minds are often warped by the pressure 
of imposing masses, and are not always able 
to stand against the temptation to speak what 
is agreeable, rather than what is true. Mul- 
titudes, like monarchs, will not always bear 
the truth, and multitudes, like monarchs, will 
but seldom bear it. Both of them delight in 
adulation, and as such is not what sincere 
friends can offer, sincere friends, either of them 
rarely have. What they will pay for, that 
they get, and those who have praise to sell, 
dispose of it, not for the good of the multi- 
tude, but the good of themselves. 

And Time is no more an infallible test of 
truth than great masses or great names. This 

matter of witchcraft, which I have selected for 
_my text and my example, had all the guaran- 
tee that time could afford. It had come down 
| from the earliest ages, and from the earliest 


ages, it had been condignly punished. A pro- 


| position is not true, because it is old; it is 
‘not false because it is new. A proposition 
that now includes an essential truth, is not 
less sacredly a truth in this hour, than it will 
be at the end of a hundred centuries. We 
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attach, in fact, a mystical value to duration, 
which does not belong to it. Time is not an 
agency, and has no power in itself. Time is 
no causation. We say, to be sure, that cities 
waste by the lapse of ages, and that buildings 
turn to ruins by the force of years—but we 
only speak in a figure, although we often mis- 
take the figure fora reality. Cities waste 

and buildings turn to ruin, by means of their 
own perish: ible nature; but so is it not with 
natures more enduring. The heavens shine 
always with untainted lustre; the ocean rolls 
unworn, and strikes along the earth from cen- 
tury to century, with sounds that seem the 
echoes of Ete rnity. 
the heavens falling into years; 
ocean dry as an autumn pool, but truth and 
falsehood have no age, nor even in thought, 
any. ‘Time, it may be 
said does not give to an opinion its truth or 
falsehood, it merely proves it. But, not al- 
ways. Tenets, which we esteem the grossest 
errors, have maintained their force for thou- 
sands of years, and if no foreign agencies 
disturb them, they may continue for thou- 
sands of years to come. Left to themselves, 
duration does nothing, 
sion. 
thologies of India first began, and without 
other influences, than time, who can tell, 
when they are to end? The energies of new 
minds, the force of new circumstances cause 
a shaking among old dogmas and old institu- 
tions; but without these, they 
quietly as the bones that mouldér in an un- 
frequented cemetery. How many hoary er- 
rors, how many consecrated vanities, how 
many venerable falsehoods, how many tradi- 
tional fooleries have men in these later times 
discovered and discarded—and herein they 
have carried forward the course of thought. 


can we assign them 


Yet, we can conceive of 
and of the |! 
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in itself become the centre of a tyranny, 
boundless in its ramifications. I am not re- 
ally free—and, if my thoughts are at all awake 
upon this subject, which “IL must not openly 
discuss, I feel that lam not free; I feel that 
my mind is in bondage, and that chains are 
upon my soul. You tell me in vain, that in 
every thing else, I have liberty. This is not 
true. Put a fetter on one foot of a man, and 
you restrain his entire body, clasp a manacle 
on his wrist, and the gall of the iron pinches 
him in every nerve. “Turn me aw ay from one 


question, th: at I conceive it my right to exam- 


but confirm the delu- | 
Who can assign the era when the my- | 


ine and discuss, and you embarrass all the 
workings of my whole intellectual constitu- 
tion. Place me in a house, and debar me 
from but one apartment in it, and all my 
movements are by that single caution render- 
ed uneasy. You tell me in vain that I am 
free to all the others: Iam not free; I am 
constrained throughout; I am a captive on 
every spot on which I tread; it is a Blue- 
beard mansion to me; the door of the for- 
bidden chamber haunts me wheresoever I 
may be in the house; [ tremble when I pass 
it, and yet desire to open it; the key is in my 
hand; you give me leave to enter, but with 
the leave, you inform me that my life shall be 
the forfeit. What liberty is this? And, 


| what Task you, does it signify to me, wheth- 


er I am thus constrained by a majority or by 
a monarch? Where is the real difference? 


| Neither does it much signify by what kind 


. } 
would lie as! 


far, you 


But, while men discard some errors which do | 


not suit them, they adhere to others, which 
though more congenial, are not the less per- 
nicious, and herein there is much work al- 
ways, for the independent thinker and for the 
disinterested reformer. 


I would not, therefore, adopt an opinion, | 


because it is public opinion; and, indeed, on | 
that very account, I would scrutinize it all the | 


more cautiously. There are cases in which, 
what is called public opinion, wants the first 
conditions of any real mental judgment, For 
what are the first conditions of an actual, an 
impartial, in fact, any mental decision? Why 
freedom of enquiry—freedom of discussion— 
freedom of expression. 
these, though in but one particular: in that 
particular, | can have no opinion. And the 
influence of this slavery extends beyond the 
reserved question; it injures the general fair- 
ness and activity of my mind. Let but one 
subject be interdicted, and that subject will 


If I am hindered of 





of penalty the restriction is enforced. You 
many fine, you may imprison, you may 
scourge, or you may kill me-or, not going thus 
may confine my influence; circum- 
scribe my talents; injure my name; deprive 
me of reput: ution; debar me from office; rob 
me of friends; banish me from home; starve 
me by systematic neglect or wither me by 
passive resistence. One class of penalties is 
nearly as effective as the other. I admit that 
a true man must at any cost express his 
opinion, but martyrs are never so numerous 
as to constitute a public, and if they became 
a public, they would, then, be no longer mar- 
tyrs. Penalty is directed against expression, 
because expression is all that it can reach; 
and even this, no power endeavors to con. 
troll, except in specific cases, and always un- 
der the plea of a social necessity. The most 
absolute tyrant does not pretend that he can 
hinder thought ; he assumes merely to regu- 
late language. The most absolute tyrant 
does not imagine that he can entirely con- 
trol the formation of opinion; he assumes 
merely to interfere with its publication. To 
prevent publication, or to punish it, includes 
all the claim he urges. And, if he has any 
enlightenment, he does not press his despo- 
tism in an arbitrary spirit; on the contrary, 
he often tolerates a wide latitude of specula 
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tion; it is only when speculation enters on! the vacant halls, in which the great of other 


forbidden ground that he makes his power 
felt—and he ean do this the more effectually, 
the more that he admits of liberty in an oppo- 
site direction. Now, the conclusion to which 
we arrive here, is extremely simple: the mere 
prevalence of ideas or institutions is no test 
of their truth or of their worth: 
they may have never been examined, or will 
tolerate no examination; and are thus main- 
tained by the acquiescence of habit or the si- 
lence of coercion, And, as I have already 
said, it does not signify what form the power 
has, which exercises this coercion, whether it 
be in the personality of a king or the abstrae- 
tion of a m: ujority, to the degree that it erush- | 
es discussion, and meets the proclamation of 
thought with threatening or infliction, to that | 
degree it is atyranny. No excuse—not even 
what is called necessity—can clear it from 
this name, within these limits—for, the exis-| 
tence of the one includes the existence of the 
other; the tyranny creates the necessity ; and | 
the necessity bears witness to the tyranny. 
Should we, then, in our estimate of opinion, 

pay no respect to the numbers who hold ts 
to the time it has endured; orto the grea 
names by which it is recommended? | a 
not so. Any one of these conditions may 
entitle an opinion to our examination, but the | 
whole of them united, may not entitle it to our | 
assent. The voice of the people may cs ill for our | 
hearing, and we ought to give it with candor 
and attention. The voice of the gifted, too, | 
may ask of us to listen, and we ought to do 
so with intelligent respect. Nor is instrue- 
tion alone our inducement; there is added 
that of an exalting pleasure. Communion} 
with the wise is the joy of a noble soul, and 
while such a soul draws increase of life from | 
their wisdom, it does not lose, but gain in 
dignity, individuality, and independence. It} 
is in the same spirit, 1 would regard the | 
thority of antiquity, which recklessly to dis. | i 
regi urd, m: iy involve more folly than the most | 
submissive obedience. Much as some may | 





for, either, } 


| that he has left no age barren of 


‘earth or hell could do us; 


generations reasoned or prayed ; these solemn 
structures tell us with more impressiveness 
than speech, that our fathers did not reason 
or pray in vain; and while we gaze on the 
beauty which fills the courts wherein they 
worshipped, and crowns the towers which 
they raised, the souls, we know, could not be 
gross, Whose ideals took shape and body in 
forms 80 sublime. We muse upen the saint- 
ed ashes which these temples overshadowed ; 
while we muse the fire burns; and from the 
very dust, a flame comes out to melt the cold- 
ness of our hearts: we go away from their 
shrines, with the glow of an unselfish enthu- 
siasm upon our faces; we give God thanks 
enriching 
graces; that he has left no age without wis- 
dom, piety, and patriotism. Still, we must 
constantly fall back upon our own minds, and 
there seek for the real test of rectitude and 
duty. We must constantly subject the im- 
| pressions from without to the serutiny within: 
and try the voice of the multitude or the 
voice of ages, by the spirit of reason. Honest 
| to our best conviction, there is nothing that 
/can do us injury, and though we should stand 
alone, it is our duty so to stand. Traitors to 
our idea of right, we are, then, and only then, 
| properly alone; for, we are cut off from all 
the true and holy men that ever lived; we 
are separated from all the just minds in the 
universe; we are dissociated from God him- 
self, the Perfect Reason, and the Perfect 
Right. We are, then, indeed, ruined and 
ignoble; no genius can give us dignity; no 
applause can give us fame; we have done 
ourselves that injury which no energies of 
we have branded 
our own souls with the black and burning 
stamp of an inward and spiritual infamy. 

But w hat we call public: opinion, is some- 
times mere; it is public conviction, and this 
is cunnioal by individual decision and has its 
strength from such decision, alone—in all 
thoroughly free communities. Without the 


decry the wisdom of our ancestors—yet, | judgment ‘of individual minds, whenever that 


what were we without that wisdom ? 
were we, without the works which they} 
wrought, the sciences which they studied ; | 
the arts and letters which they left us; the 
glorious principles which they consecrated for 
us; the faith and hope which they taught for 
our instruction and support; the deeds and | 
sufferings which they accomplished for our 
good and for our example; the laws, the 
liberty, the civilization, which we have as the | 
last testament from generations of heroic fi- | 
delity and unconquerable struggle. When | 
standing amidst scenes in which they lived | 
and died, we feel how unworthy is that con- | 
tempt which has nothing to admire in the | 
glory of the Past. 


When passing through , 


What | judgment is possible, aggregate assertion is 


but temporary fashion, “and it may change 
with the wind; but when it is the aggregate 
assertion of intelligent consent, its direction 
is as fixed as the channel of a mighty river, 
and it is as irresistable as its cataract. It is 
in fact, the action of a great law, a law of na- 
ture, and every law of nature is irreversible, 
except by the Author of nature. In speaking 


of opinion in its utmost power, and especial- ; 


ly, in relation to its power on a large scale, in 
the present age, I have mainly in view the 
strongest meaning in which the word is used. 
Our age, then, in the highest sense, is an age 
of opinion—and not the less, but, the more 
so, because it is not anage of violence. The 
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greatest agency of any force, physical or men- 
tal. is not that which we recognize in its vio- 
lence; it is that, of which by reason of its 
order. we take but little notice. Violence is 
the agency of a restric ‘ted, and not of a diffu- 
sive foree—and accordingly, it is sudden, cas- 
ual. local. and transient. We are startled 
by the vivid flash of the lightning; we hear 
with awe the booming of the thunder; deluges 
lay districts in waste, and strike their inhabi- 
tants with consternation; tempests plough 
into the de pths of ocean—e arthgu: akes shake 
into dust. cities that were built to challenge 
Time—and yet, these are poor compared with 
the agencies Ww hich never cause astonishment. 
The tlash of the lightning is nothing compared 
with the foree of the moveless stars. 
meeting of cloud with cloud from which the 
thunder springs, is a trivial incident contrasted 
with the noiseless marriage of the earth and 


sun, from which there comes forth life and | 


all that eladdens it. The dew transcends the 
deluge; the tempest is but a temporary de- 
stroyer; the tranquil air is the substance of a 
universal vitality. The earthquake or the 
voleano may desolate a province, but the 
mystic energy which tints a flower or shapes 
a blade of grass, has not less evidence of the 
Creative Being, whose essence has no form 
and whose workings have no sound, Opinion 


is the agency by which the human mind most | 


acts in society and on it. That ageney in our 
country does not show itself in anarchy, but 
in order. It is thence that it has such a pow- 
er. It not — sanctions the form of govern- 
ment, but, a great 


of its rule. 
of laws, but it overlooks their 
And, passing beyond the bounds of merely 
technical law, it establishes an unwritten leg- 
islation of its own, which right or wrong, it is 
all but impossible to escape. 

The age, too, is an age of masses. We 
speak not, here, of men gathered into blind 
cohesion, and moved in slavish obedience to 
command : 
men free; each acting upon his own decision, 
and, yet, each acting with the whole. These 
are the masses, that in their gatherings are 
truly sublime: these are the masses, that as- 
sembled together in sobriety and peace, in the 
dignity of individual choice, and the potency 
of collective will, exhibit a spectacle of living 
majesty, than which the stars. look down on 
nothing finer. ‘These are the masses, which, 
afier all that we can say, give the character to 
our times. These are the masses, which, 
object who that will, are with the spread of 
civilization and liberty becoming the supreme 
social authority. This power will be better 
conceived of, when we think of it as diffused 
over the entire extent of our own country ; om- 


The | 


measure indicates the | 
nature of its anhiale, and defines the limits | 
It not only chooses the makers | 
administration. | 


we speak of men thinking, and | 
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nipresent from the centre to the extremities ; 
lurking in every recess ; quie ‘kening every im- 
pulse ; entwined with every interest ; control- 
ling every movement of the national existence. 
Consider, that of the millions of grown-up 
men in this nation, wherever they are ; tossed 
on the billows of the sea; roughing life on its 
rivers and its lakes; hewing down its woods; 
ploughing up its prairies; busy in its fields or 
cities; in its factories or forges; no matter 
how clad, or how fed; no matter how lodged, 
be it in marble palace by the Hadson, or in 
log-hut by the Arkansas; consider, I say, that 
of these millions, there is searcely one, whose 
head is not thinking, whose passions are not 
working in connection with public events; 
consider that it is by such head-thinkings and 
such passion-workings public events are de- 
termined ; find, if you can, an idea which will 
unite the aggregate of this power, and the 
aggregate of its result, and you have the ex- 
ponent of a greatness, which, for compass and 
for importance, there are but few other earth- 
ly conceptions that can well outmeasure. 


| But, here the question occurs—a most sol- 


emn question it is—what is the future to ex- 
pect from this power? Is it to be a progress 
in excellence, or is it to be a growth in evil? 
The power may be in either of these diree- 
tions according to its spirit, and aecording to 
its training. Should it be in the wrong one, 
it would be terrible in proportion to its enor- 
mous strength. How, then, is this power to 
be not only safe, but hopeful; not brutal, but 
|humane; not destructive, but gracious? By 
progressive culture, intellectu: il and moral, a 
culture not partial but complete; the culture 
which builds up the man in his fullness and 
his maturity. ‘The results of such a culture 
/are wisdom and virtue, without which a nation 
can no more have security than an individual. 
A nation, like an individual, to be secure in 
| the relations that are near, must look to those 
relations which are remote; and to sustain a 
worthy life, to enjoy enlarged and lasting 
good, a nation, like an individual, must lay 
restraint upon itself. Much might be said on 
this intellectual and moral wisdom, and the 
means of diffusing it: all of it might be im- 
portant, but all of it would not be suitable to 
this article. Much might be said upon the 
importance of sound and universal education, 
an import: unce amounting almost to a neces. 
sity. The danger of ignorance ina country 
so extensive, so various in its resources, and 
so comprehensive in its relations,—the danger 
of ignorance in a country with so vast and in- 
creasing a population, in which every man 
holds trusts the most momentous, is a subject 
which engages the best minds of the nation, 
and it is one upon which the best minds ean 
have no more than sufficient power, and no 
more than sufficient concern. No genius can 
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be too august; no greatness of expression can 
be too impressive, to picture the danger to 
sucha country from ignorance. Education is, 
as I have said, not merely a matter of pru- 
dence, but a matter of necessity: and as no 
education could be tolerated here, except one 
that was animated by the spirit of political 
liberty, there is the more need to care for the 
spirit of individual liberty; there is the more 
need to keep the organization of popular do- 
minion from utterly crushing the action of in- 
dividual independence. An education is of 
imperative consequence which shall cherish 
this individual soul; which shall hold most 
sacred its rights of thinking, and its rights of 
speech; which shall honor fidelity to its own 
convictions and fearless expression of them; 
which shall rear up the nobleness of the state 
in the nobleness of intellects, and not train up 
intellects to be sacrificed to the glory of the 
state. My object, however, is not to plead 
for general education, or to define what is the 
best education, and having ventured these 
hasty suggestions I quit the subject. I will 
merely now, in this closing portion of my ar- 
gument, offer some remarks on two agencies 
which have inealeulable impression on the 
mind of society and on its opinions: these 
are—publiec speakers and the public press. 
The medium by which spirit communicates 
with spirit has in it something of sacredness 
in the humblest intercourse; it becomes a 
most exalted and a most religious trust when 
it assumes the position of public speech. For 
what position is it that a public speaker can 
oceupy, which is not surrounded with solemn 
relations ? 
sembly? Is it the court of law? Is it the 
hall of legislation? Assuredly, it is none of 
these? Is it, then, the house of God? It 
were blasphemy to say so. Ifa man can go 
among the people, and not feel that the first 
duty he owes to them, to himself, to his coun- 


try, to humanity, and to God—is_ truth—that | 


his imperative obligation is to tell it, he is not 
fit to address them. If he courts them for 
their patronage—if he flatters them for ap- 
plause, counterfeit zeal as he m: iy, it is kindled 
in selfishness ; it is nourished by the hopes of 
sordidness or vanity. He wants the essential 
requisite of an ennobling eloquence, of a genu- 
ine speaker, a brave and disinterested sincerity. 
If the honest man speaks, he must speak what 
seems to him the truth; if this will not be 


heard, he must needs be silent; if silence, in | 


the case, be wrong, then come what may, he 


must tell what he believes, and gladly take | 


the penalty it brings. If a man goes into a 
eourt of law, and “labors to wrest a decision, 
not by legitimate argument, but from crude 
feeling and false opinion, he becomes disloyal 
to the highest trusts which ean be given or 


betrayed. He owes a duty to his client, but 


Is it the popular and political as- | 
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he owes a higher duty to society of which his 
client is a member; he is bound to make the 
best of his case, but he is not bound to estab- 
lish it on the subversion of all the principles 
which hold men together in communities; and 
if the tendency of his doings issued in a gen- 
eral fact, his client would be destroyed in the 
common ruin, and his own success would be 
lost in the destruction of all security. If he 
contends that individual passion should judge 
the measure of its own wrongs, and act 
with impunity on the judgment; if he sub- 
stitutes private vengeance for legal award— 
and to such purpose are pleadings that we 


ihave read on occasions not unfrequent—if 
he sets at defiance the general arrange- 


ments, which collective experience has found 
necessary for social tranquility and social de- 
fense; he then becomes the ruthless spoilator 
of all peaceful protection; he profanes the sa- 
credness of justice under the shadow of her 
; sanctuary; and he preaches the ghastly doc- 
| trines of anarchy in the very temple of civili- 
zation. If a man forgets the high commission 
which sends him to the legislature, and the 
glorious purposes which should guide him in 
/it: if, on the contrary, he is mindful only of 
pride or faction, he is more guilty than the 
other speakers to whom I have alluded, by so 
much as the wickedness of that man is greater 
who poisons a fountain, than he who sullies 
astream. As to the pulpit, it is not a thing 
for comment here: I will merely observe, that 
as Henry the Fourth of France once remarked, 
“that if honor was banished from every other 
place on earth, it ought to be found in the 
| breasts of kings ;” so, if truth and fearless in- 
| tegrity had no refuge beside in the world, they 
ought to have in the pulpit an unconquerable 
fortress, 

If I can conceive of nothing meaner than 
men, who, in these situations, are disloyal to 
| their trusts, I can conceive of nothing grander 
than men who have the ability to oceupy them 
well, and the virtue to occupy them faithfully. 
For what is there loftier in spirit or position, 
than that of the man who stands up undaunt- 
ed in the midst of his fellow-citizens, to ad- 
dress them in words of noble wisdom, and not 
‘in the bluster of seycophant declamation ; who 

loves them too deeply to deal by them false- 
ly, and respects himself to much to bend to 
‘them servilely. And, surely, also, the office 
of the pleader, not less than that even of the 
magistrate, is a consecrated office} and he who 
is worthy of it must so feel it; the man whose 
sacred guidance is reverence for order; whose 
great desire, whether as accuser or advocate, 
is that the cause of justice be maintained ; and 
who will always be more ready to exert his 
eloquence for the destitute oppressed, than for 
the rich transgressor. QO, it is a glorious sight 
_to see aman doing bravely the work that duty 


‘opti 
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has appointed him to do: to behold him strong 
in his generous hardihood of soul, firm in the 
might of his integrity, in the tranquil majesty 
of reavon, and with the glow of a great en- 
thusiasm, looking calmly on the dangers that 
appal more feeble spirits, vindicating the rights 
of humanity, with that holy and that fearless 
speech, which only humanity and heaven can 
inspire ; with that holy and that fearless speech 
that flatters not or quails in the presence of 
monarchs or the presence of mobs. I would 
rather be for one hour such a man, have such 
an opportunity and be equal to it, than own 
all the empire which despots ever cursed, from 
Nero to Nicholas! 
but what I have just said will answer equally 
for a senator: the man who toils through years 
of resisted struggle, not for questions that lie 
within the limits of his party, but for princi- 


ples that are as wide as our nature; for prin- | 


ciples that are as deep as its origin, and as 
lasting as its existence. This man is not one 
who waits until a just measure is the mere 
echo of changed opinion; until the very selfish 
adopt it from popular expediency. He is not 
one who looks quietly on while a measure 
buffets for its life against the foaming waters 
of opposition, and when it gets safely on the 
shore, encumbers it with help. He is one 
whose voice is often at first alone, a still small 
voice in the moral desert against the wind, and 
the earthquake, and the fire of strong and evil 
passions. He is one that estimates a good 
cause and true, as worth more than cheers or 
smiles, and a thing not to be forsaken for the 
sneer of the scepiic, the jest of the witling, or 
the yell of the vulgar. He has faith in his 
work, and often the consolation is given to 
him, to behold his work increase—to behold 
the hidden places of corruption exposed, and 
the growth of a thousand wrongs prevented ; 
to behold harsh enactments repealed; cruel 
codes abolished, and inhuman abuses eradi- 
cated; to behold more care and pity awaken- 
ed for the neglected; more earnest desire to 
cure the soul rather than to kill the body ; and 
in the whole of legislation more tolerance, 
more wisdom, and more mercy. The speaker 
in the pulpit can take a yet higher place than 
any; for to him are given more commanding 
themes, and the sanction of a holier authority. 
Let him feel the worth of his themes; let him 
feel the power of his authority; and no other 
speech can have the life of his. Meet always 
for time, for place, and for relation, it yet con- 
tains the spirit in it of the eternal, the univer- 
sal, and the absolute. Let him see humanity 


in all; let him speak ¢o that and for it; he | 


I have specified a pleader, | 


He will not sever religion from justice; nor 
dissociate sanctity from goodness; though 
pointing to the skies, and inciting the soul to 
upward and infinite aspiration} he will not 
overlook the ruggedness of the path on which 
poor mortals travel; he will pity those who 
fall, and aid them again to rise; he will en- 
courage those who faint, cheer them and keep 
them onward; he will share with them him- 
self fully the struggles of the pilgrimage, and 
while opening to thei all holy scripture, while 
discoursing on all holy things, he causes their 
hearts to burn within them, it is as he talks 
|to them by the way, in the companionship of 
the same journey to the same destination.— 
Not unmindful of the prosperous, he will care 
thoughtfully for the destitute; no railing ae- 
cuser, he will yet not fail when oecasion calls 
to plead the cause of the injured and the 
'weak; manly, but humble; dauntless, but yet 
meek; fearing none and loving all; his op- 
portunities are grand, and if he uses them, his 
work is blessed. Filled with the solemnity 
of his office, he will preserve it sacred from 
‘the passions of the world; conscious, as he is, 
| that life is but a narrow isthmus between two 
eternities, a little space of grayish twilight in 
the midst of darkness; on one side of it the 
mysteries of being, and on the other the depths 
of the grave, he will have no disposition to 
mingle in the noisy and selfish emulations 
around him; he is not sent to conform to so- 
cial prejudices, or to flatter popular impulses, 
|or to echo acceptable opinions; to ery aloud 
' with the multitude for the figment of the age 
‘or the vanity of the hour: no; his mission is 
| to immortal souls; to draw them from their 
‘faith in delusions to the desire for perfection ; 
from the sophistries of falsehood, and the mis- 
leadings of passion, to the simplicity of truth 
and the security of rectitude ; to address them 
in the whole range of their moral existence; 
to insist without compromise on its everlast- 
ing rights and changeless obligations ; to keep 
nothing timidly back, but openly and bravely 
declare the whole counsel of God and the 
whole duty of man. 

All that I have written will apply with ten- 
fold emphasis to the press. A writer in a 
daily, or any popular periodical, can address a 
thousand for every ten that the most popular 
orator can generally collect. The Press, as 
true to its own highest greatness, is the 
sublimest creation of modern society and 
modern civilization: it is the champion of 
liberty; the friend of virtue; the punisher of 
vice; the advocate of the injured: it is the 
shield of the feeble and the scourge of tyrants. 





will, then, always speak nobly, and he will | The Press, when faithful to its exalted duties, 


always speak truly. He will speak out from 
an abundant sympathy; he will speak out of 
an enlarged fullness of expression; he will 


speak out of an enlarged compass of charity. | 


has an austere, but yet a most benignant in- 
fluence. It keeps watch over the best inter- 
ests of the community; but its vigilance is 
that of a guardian, and not of a spy. It brings 
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out modest merit to the light, and cherishes it 

with cordial praise ; it vindicates the innocent, 

while it chastises the guilty; it stirs up the 

lovingness of*compassion ; it urges on the ex- 

ertion of charity; it pleads the cause of the 

needy; it tells the story of their sufferings 

with ten thousand tongues; it calls for sym- 

pathy toward them with every entreaty of 
eloquence and pathos; it carries abroad the 

orphan’s prayer, and it causes the widow’s 

heart to sing for joy: such I take it the Press | 
to be in its legitimate vocation. But, when | 
false to this, it becomes the pander of low ap- 
petites; the minister of gross or malignant 
passions; the fomenter of strife and violence ; 
when it bandies virulent abuse and unscrupu- 
lous invective inthe degrading interchange of 
scurrilous personalities ; when it caters for, 
the hunger ofa vicious curiosity, the wretch- | 
ed offscourings of gossip and of scandal ; when 

it violates the sacredness of homes, and over- | 
steps the just limits of a public censor, to in- | 
trude on the rights of private character; when 
in great concerns it substitutes accusation for 
argument and odium for discussion; when it | 
defends at every hazard to truth the side on 

which it is enlisted, and shrinks from no mis- | 
statement that offers an advantage; when in| 
the zeal for party, it ean give up the cause of 
right to the demands of a corrupt expediency ; 

or in the zeal of creed, immolate charity on) 
the altar of the sect; or for the furtherance 
of a tortuous policy, or the ends of individual 
ambition, sacrifice the claims of justice and 
humanity at the shrine of power: it then strips 
itself of dignity, and clothes itself with base- 
ness; it does not teach, but deprave, the mind 
of the community; and it is not the glory, but 
the shame of liberty. 

Let freedom be cherished. First of all, and 
last, let freedom be held sacred; let it be | 
guarded and sustained—for it is the essential | 
condition of all noble existence, and without 
it no generous virtue can come to its maturity. 
Let the loss of freedom be regarded as among | 
the greatest of calamities. No mere abstract | 
or aggregate dominion can compensate for it. | 
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We do not live as masses, we live as individ- 
uals. All real life is individual; to the de- 
gree, therefore, that individuals are crushed, 
life iserushed. I can accept of nothing for 
my personality, and this personality, I know 
only in my freedom. ‘Take that from me, and 
you leave me nothing after worth the keep- 


ing. ‘Take that from me, and you destroy 
me. This freedom rests within the mind: 


is the very life of intelligent existence. There 
is, therefore, in the universe, nothing more 
desirable than a free mind; as there is nothing 
more sublime—nothing more God-like: so 
long as a man has this, he has that which is 
invaluable; he has that which nothing can 
subdue: he has that which nothing can sub- 
vert: he has that which renders him a mon- 
arch—though he may lie down upon the bare 
and cold bosom of his mother earth; he has 
a throne which is established for ever, and a 
kingdom which can never know an end. He 
is independent. A rack may tear his body ; 
but it cannot touch his soul. A dungeon may 


hide him from the light, but he has a light 


within which nothing can extinguish. Changes 


| of fortune may come rapidly upon him; each 


may be the messenger of a new affliction. 
His worldly riches may disappear; his chil- 
dren may die; his friends may desert him, his 
foes may revile him; his he: alth m: iy leave him, 
too; sickness may turn his fairness to ashes: 
yet, poor, companionless, weak, with none to 
bid him hope, and none to do him reverence, 
he has in that independent soul of his, a 
grandeur before which the blaze of royalty 
grows pale; he has in it a might, before 
which the powers of empire are feeble. This 
is the freedom which a man should guard in- 
which he should hold most reli- 
giously ; and which if he parts with, his life 
is little worth. This is the freedom which a 
man should esteem above political privelege, 


‘and fer which political privelege, has either 


dignity or importance. This is the freedom 
which a man should esteem above outward 
prosperity; above all the comforts of ease, 
and above all the pleasures of sense. 
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(AN EXTRACT.) 


BY 


Vast are thy radiant halls, Imagination ! 
And through them who lov es not in soul to walk, 
While airs are breathed like those at Earth’s crea- 
And silvery voices talk: 


WILLIAM H. 


[tion, 


Cc. HOSMER. 
And it is well that man, awhile retiring, 
From the dim, outward world, in blissful dreams, 
| Walk through those halls—a purer air respiring— 


And catch Elysian gleams. 
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There with his sickle, idle and rust-eaten, And, grandly-stern, the Tuscan, downward gazing, 
Sleeps the Pale Mower of our mortal joys; | Pierces the depths of wo. 

And amber drops of purest nectar sweeten 
A cup that never cloys. 


There with the loved and lost, again uniting, 
Can we discourse serenely of the Past— _ 
Couched upon roses that no worm is blighting, 

Or killing Northern blast. 


Calm Shakspeare towers with regal wand control- 
ling, 
Broad seas of thought, wild passion and romance, 
As Dian sways the pulse of Ocean rolling, 
With her benignant glance ; 


And at his feet a youthful form reclining, [boy— 


There will the child, we laid in earth, to meet us, Wears the pale front of “ Bristol’s wondrous 
In wild delight stretch forth its little arms— His voice so mournful when with hunger pining, 
There will the mother, that we mourned for, greet Changed into lark-like joy. 
enewed her youthful charms. us— : , 
Renewed ber J [ | Apart, the Lord of Newstead pours the billows 
Is the poor Bard repaid for years of trial, Of his tremendous song upon the gale ; 
And vigils that untimely bow:-the frame— While star-eyed Shelley. propped by golden pillows, 
For tears, in secret shed, and self-denial Bids dream-land lift the veil! 
By the green wreath of Fame! is thin eerie emeest Celele Bande ace ciaaing. 


Drest in the garb, that wizzard Merlin wore, 


Is gold a fitting recompense for sorrow ;, : . Met paass. 
And, wild and high, the Cambrian Harp is ringing, 


That fixes ever in his breast a dart; 


While hopes that bud, to wither on the morrow; Above the torrent’s roar. 
Leave canker in the heart! The Minnesinger’s chant, alive with feeling, 
Oh. no! the grudging world can grant no guerdon | Watfts gently by the notes of breeze and bird, 
Prized like the sunshine of those happy hours, And, in rude lays that Gothic scalds are pealing, 
When Fate permits him to throw down his burden, The trampling surf is heard. 
And pluck undying flowers : Fair shapes from vine-wreathed balconies are lean- 





Permits him through the gate of dreams to wander, | While sweeps the Troubadour his lute below, [ing, 
And look on scenes that painter never drew, And, silenced not by ages intervening, 
While in his throbbing, yearning soul grows strong- Druidic numbers flow. 


Love for the good and true : [€T | Realm of the vast Ideal! smiling ever, 


Permits him to hold glorious communion Is thy unclouded arch of Iris-dyes, 

With mighty spirits who have done with Time And on thy hill-tops that are darkened never, 
Bound by a league, to never know disunion, Eternal sunshine lies. 

In brotherhood sublime. The brows of thy inhabitants are wearing, 


: The seal of deep tranquility and love— 
-aths, paved with pear! and diamond, he may follow | ,, ' p trang ys : : 
Paths, paved with p : tbe | Unknown the falcon that on earth is tearing, 


Through blooming meadows to a temple grand— | 7: 
gr ag = With bloody beak re 
Home of a Priesthood who have served Apollo ith bloody beak, the dove. 
In every age and land. Streams over precious sands, in music creeping, 
‘Ty’ . {_ _ ‘ ‘ I° icle ; 
Through the stained glass darts tempered light, be- | ‘I he ir silvery arms round wag islets fling, 
uation While hoiy-day the happy Elves are keeping 
f 1g y. Yher ip ke 
A blush on pictured walls and spangled floors, With Oberon their king. 
And rivers of rich melody are flowing Fairer than Paphos, or those Orient arbors, 
For ever from its doors. Where jewels light, like stars, the leafy glades, 


The crowning Pride of Hellas—blind and hoary— tretch thy broad parks where Cytherea harbors 
| Attended by her maids: 





Before him rears his tall, majestic form, 
Surrounded by inheritors ef glory, Grottoes more lovely than Egeria’s dwelling 
And breathes a welcome warm. Open their portals of enchanted green, 
_ ‘ ; a Filled with the drowsy chime of waters welling, 
Tones of the old Hellenic spirit tremble, Purer than Hippocrene. 
On the proud strings of his heroic lyre, 
While o’er him charmed Divinities assemble, Enamored birds are in thy garden singing 
Seated in cars of fire. Where serpent never wound his glittering coil, 
s el ¢ amar 2s 
A crowd of lesser minstrels borrow lustre, eee eat 


From the full splendor of that Epic orb, ’ aa 
As snowy clouds, that round the Day-god cluster, | The toiling scholar is thrice-blest who tarries, 


His blaze in part absorb. For a brief season on that haunted shore, 
: ‘ And back, to shadowed earth, his spirit carries 
In pauses of the mighty strain he listens, A might unknown before. “ 
To Doric reed and Lesbian lute forlorn, E 
Till in his eye, enlarged with wonder, glistens In dreams the grand old masters wandered thither, 
A tear of rapture born. A wardrobe for the Beautiful to find, [wither, 


And sunny wreaths that would not droop and 


The courtly Virgil, model of politeness! Her airy brow to bind. 


He marks near Flaccus of the rosy face, 
While Pindar comes, with eye of eagle brightness, 
Fresh from the Chariot race. 





Thence came those opal tints for ever playing 
On the quaint page where Spencer is revealed, 
And Una’s charm, in fearful places straying— 
The Naiad watches by her silver fountain— White Innocence her shield. 
The Dryad in the shade of aged trees, tain ‘ 
And, darting through green pines upon the — Thence came the light and shade that lend such 
The Oread he sees. semana : 
| To Chaucer’s tale, and rhyme of classic Ben~ 
Milton, divinely beautiful, upraising | Or that loved scroll made brilliant by the traces 
His speaking face receives a heavenly glow, | Of gallant Sydney’s pen. 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS: 


OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT 


LIVING AMERICAN DIVINES. 


BY SIGMA. 


XXXII. 


REV. LEONARD BACON, D. D., 


OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Tue quantity of matter requiring insertion! one who is well and widely known. The 


in this number of the magazine, forbids the 
publication of a sketch as extended and tho- 
rough as we would desire to present, of the 
distinguished and able divine whose portrait 
heads the page. But the very distinction and 


ability which stimulates our desire to write | 
fully diminishes the nevessity. It is a princi- | 
ple the world over, that when an obscure in- | 
dividual becomes the subject of histoty, more | 
must be said concerning him than concerning | 


description must be more minute, the number 
of particulars presented more numerous. The 
public, being the less informed, demand the 
more information. “ Who may this be, about 
whom you are talking? Where does he live ? 
What is his history? What is he doing? 
What has he written? We know nothing 
about him; we wish to know all.” We are 
aware, indeed, that as the reputation of a man 
grows, a certain curiosity about him grows in 


oo = eA mem lull 
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the same proportion—a curiosity to know his 
private habits, to have apocryphal stories of 

his strange deeds and wonderful experiences, 

to pry into the green-room that is curtained 

off from the publie stage. But this vain cu- 

riosity we have never labored very hard to 

gratify. To be sure, we have narrated anec- 

dotes, of whose authenticity we were assured, 

which illustrated the character, but they have 

been the anecdotes of public life. Our effort 

has been to portray the individualising traits 

of character, which marked the man as distinct 

from other men, and to dwell upon those oc- | 
casions, occurring in the life of every person, | 
which constitute his eras, inasmuch as they | 
rule the whole course of his being and hold | 
the whole life in their comprehensive grasp. 
They are turning points, crises ; and we watch 
them with the interest of a life-time concen- | 
trated inan hour. Will he yield, and fail, and 

sink, and be lost for ever? Or will he rally | 
and win, and come off a conqueror? These | 
are times, it is well to know, and especially is 
it well to know of them in those lives where 
the loss would have been so fearful, and where | 
the victory is so grandly resultant. These 

Sketches are at the best but brief outlines, 

passing hints of what is nobly extensive and | 
deeply important; but they may serve to re- 
veal, with some degree of clearness, the life 
of genuine goodness and true greatness we 
all should strive to live. They may encourage 
the wavering by some valiant conquest, they 
may stimulate the faltering by some bright 
example, they may inspire the hesitating by 
some proud success. Example is the most 
effective preacher. Eloquent examples we 
have had. In this briefer Sketch we can only | 
present a condensed, yet accurate biography ; | 
touch upon a few of the characteristics, and 

allude to some of the published works. 

Rey. Leonard Bacon, D. D., was born in| 
Detroit, Michigan, on the 19th of February, | 
1802. His father was an Home Missionary | 
of the Congregational denomination. He died 
in the year 1817, leaving three sons and four 
daughters. The first ten years of Dr. Bacon’s | 
life were passed for the most part in the towns | 
of Hudson and Tallmadge, Ohio. At the age 
of ten, he was sent to Hartford, to an excel- 
lent school, where he was fitted for college, | 
at the same time living in the family of an! 
uncle. In the fall of 1817 he entered the | 
sophomore class of Yale College, when he 
was in his sixteenth year. His class was an 
excellent one, numbering in its ranks many | 
who have since become distinguished, among 
whom we would mention the names of Presi- | 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College; Prof. Twin- | 
ing, the distinguished civil engineer; Prof. 
Stoddard; Hon. J. H. Brockway, of Connec- 
ticut; Hon. Garnett Dunean, of Kentucky ; 
and Walter Edwards, Esq., of New York.—, 
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Bacon was the youngest member of the class, 
with one exception. He had entered the so- 
phomore year in advance of his age and pre- 
paration, from the neeessity which existed that 
he should complete his preparatory studies as 
soon as possible. But in spite of his youth 
and disadvantages he was an excellent scholar, 
and ranked high, though not among the high- 
est. Yet he did not devote his time exclusive- 
ly to text books. He mingled in debate con- 
siderably —took an active interest in the lite- 
rary societies, and was universally considered 
to be one of the very best writers in his class. 

Bacon was the orphan son of a poor mis- 
sionary, who, when he died, left him the lega- 
cy of a good name, and the sympathies of a 
Christian community. He had few of this 
Indeed he had none at all.— 
Yet he was receiving the best literary and 
classical education that can be obtained in 
America. He had the advantages of libraries, 
of lectures, of philosophical apparatus, of 
If he had been the 
son of Baron Rothschild, he would hardly 
have had greater advantages. Indeed they 
would have been greatly diminished ; for the 
excitement of necessity, the vigor of self-re- 
liance, the independence of self-making, the 
relief from the multiplied temptations of 
wealth would have been snatched away. He 
united the facilities of wealth with the impulse 
of poverty. The way was clear before him, 
the energy strong within him. He could not 
but go ahead. When we know of such cases, 
and they are very many in this land, the heart 
swells with gratitude and admiration toward 
those noble benefactors of our race, who 
have manifested their judgment, as well as 
their generosity, by the endowment of our 
literary institutions. It is a refreshing cir- 
cumstance in this world of inequalities, of 
hoarded wealth and pinching poverty, of waste- 
ful abundance and desperate economy, that 
there is one arena where the rich man’s first- 
born and the poor man’s orphan may start 
from the same point, press on over the same 
course, and with equal chance struggle for 
the same prize. It isa proverb that republics 
are ungrateful. However true this may be, 
it should not be applied to those republics, 
which come into being with the formation of 
every Congregational Church. There is grati- 
tude among them, though its quantity may be 
in some instances minute. There is gratitude 
existing in a Church of Christ, whatever name 
that Church may bear. The orphan of the 
missionary, who had spent his days in the ser- 
vice of the Church, was not left to struggle 
up unaided and destitute. He received of the 
abundance with which Heaven has blessed 
American Christians, and though the gift was 


small, so small that no one ever imagined that 


it would beget extravagance, yet it was some- 
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thing. It saved its recipient from actual want. 
With Cc pone econo! ny, ine rez ased by some earn- 
ings of his own, it en: res d him to complete 
his pre paratory studie However some may 
object to “ Education Socie ties,” yet we think 
no one can mourn that the Church through 


such an organization, aided the son of one of 


her own devoted laborers. It was nota cift 
with which they endowed him. No. I[t was 
a debt they owed him. And when such di- 
vines as Dr. Bacon are the fruits of this form 
of benevolence, who will not rejoice that a 


slicht portion of the wealth of Christendom, | 


goes to the education of the children of the 
Church ? 

After his graduation at Yale in the autumn 
of 1820, Mr. Bacon went to Andover, where 
he prosecuted his theological studies for four 
years. Within a few weeks after he left An- 
dover, he commenced preaching, by invitation, 
at the Ist Congregational Church of New 
Haven, the building of which is known by 
the name of “ Centre Street Church.” Over 
this church he was ordained pastor, in March 
1825, when he was 23 years of age. His two 
immediate predecessors were Professor Stu- 
art, of Andover, who was dismissed at his 
own request, in 1819, after having serve “1 as 
pastor a little less than four years; and Dr, 
Tayler, now Professor in the Theological 
Semivary at New Haven, who was dismissed 
in December, 1822, afier a ministry of eleven | 


that here in such assemblies, as wellas in our 
ordinary Sabbath congregations, the thought- 
less have been awi akened, the me ikened have 
been led to the Saviour of the lost, and angels 
invisible, before the invisible God, have re- 
joiced over the 4 ati sge of sinners, Its 
glory has been, that from this spot has gone 
forth over the community, to aid in the for- 
mation and control of public opinion, a high 
stern moral influence which the workers of 
iniquity have feared and hated. Its glory 
has been, that here so many great movements 
for the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
have found a hearing, and have received an 
additional impulse; that here many a mis- 


'sionary, going forth to his field of peril, has 


been set apart to his apostie ship; and that 
here the missionary, brought back, like Paul, 
to the place from whie h he had been com- 
mended to the grace of God, has stood up 
like Paul to rehearse, in our rejoicing ears, 
what God has wrought by him among the 
Gentiles. That lofty pulpit, now displaced, 
in which so many a servant of Christ has 
been consecrated to this we rk for this or for 
some foreign land, and in which so many an 
eloquent and earnest voice has spoken for 
God, for the soul, and for the cause of the 


| world’s redemption, might well be regretted, 


if it had not been, itself, sent forth upon a 
mission. On the opposite side of the globe, 
‘ina land which has been made a Christian 


and a half years, that he might ‘accept the | land by the labors of missionaries, some of 


Professorship. 


The first meeting for the es- | ithe earliest of whom were ordained in that 


tablishment of this church was held on the | | pulpit, there is now nearly completed a Chris- 


1 ith of June, 1639, when “all the f free plant- 
ers” were gathered in “ 8 Newman’s barn, 
which buil ding, thus immortalized in iw 
is supposed to have stood where the residence 
of Noah Webster now stands. 

The chureh was gathered and organized on 
the 22d of the following August. When, the 
present edifice was erected, we are ignorant. 


During the winter of 1842, it was enlarged | 


and re-fitted, and was re-opened for divine 


serviee on the 2d of Mareh, 1843, on which ! 


oceasion Dr. Bacon preached a sermon from 
whieh we make the followi: wy exiract: 

“The glory of this ter nple has been here- 
tofore, that it has stood, not for the private 


tian temple, of stone, far more spacious than 
this, reared by the contributions, and by the 
hands, of converted savages; and in that tem- 
ple the gospel is to be pre ached from our old 
pulpit, not indeed in our energetic English 
tongue, but in another language soft and me- 
lodious as angel voices, a language in which 
tens of thousands have already found 


‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear.’ 


That pulpit, gone upon its mission, is a pledge 
—all the historical associations which, in our 
judgment and feelings, help to consecrate this 
ediiice, are a ph ‘dge, that the glory has not 


use and enjoyment ef those who built it, or | de parte “4 in the changes which we have been 
who by succession from the original builders | making; that this house shall still be known 


have had and ought to have the control of it, 
but rather as the house of God, to which, 
when the deep-toned bell gives out its signal, 
all alike, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, the citizen and the stranger, are in- 
vited .to come and worship the Maker and 
Redeemer of all. Its glory has been that 
here, in times of religious awakening through 
the eommunity, assembled thousands, crowd- 
ing every aisle and corner, have listened in 
dee pest silence to the preaching of the word ; 


and honored as the temple of our redeeming 


God; ‘a house of prayer for all nations 7— 
and shall be a centre of counsel, of influence, 
and of enterprise, for the welfare of all around 
us, and for the salvation of the world 

“The Centre Church,” is most happily sit- 
uated in the centre of the magnificent square 
of New Haven. It is a building of simple 
architecture, and of harmonious proportions, 
crowned by a graceful spire that points loftily 
toward the heavens, in beautiful relief against 
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the sky. It is flanked by churches on each 
aud as one sees these three 
standing there so ¢ ‘losely together yet distinet 
2 same level, and in the same line— 
“ach with its own spire } point ing rto the same 
h ‘avens—they seem a fit expre ssion of the 
true uni y of Christian sects—a!l standing on 
the same el, all marching in the same line, 
toward the 1 same heaven—distinet yet united, 
individual in action, yet harmo: tious in pur- 
pose, separ. ited in form but one in spirit. Ah 
there is room enough for all to march abreast 
to = fee ' We need not interfere with each 
other, we need‘ not trample down each other. 
Let each stand in his own place firmly, each 
do his own work faithfully, and each will find 
the “mansion prepared before the foundation 
of the world.” 

Dr. Bacon’s Church numbers now between 
500 and 600 members. We know not of a 
larger Church in the land, though there may 
be. Since its establishment, six other Con- 
gregational Churches, we are informed, have 
be founded, and four of these since Dr. 
Bacon’s settlement. There has ever been a 
most harmonious and happy state of feeling 
among his people. The warmth of charity 
has melted down whatever disagreements 
have arisen, and the breath of love has gently 
walied away the gathering clouds of discon- 
tent. A spirit of forbearance is manifested 
by the majorities; a readiness to yield, by mi- 
norities. All are united in their pastor, they 
love him, they admire him, they are proud 
of him; 


side. edifices, 


—oa th 


ister. 

Jecoming pastor of the Church as he did ai 
the early age of twenty-three, itis not strange 
that there were doubts whether he would sus- 
tain himself. But these doubts vanished years 


ago, and now one might as well doubt wheth- | 


er the building itself could sustain its spire. 
He is firmly established in the confidence and 
affections of his people. It is a glorious 
spectacle to see that pastor, assisted by his 
five deacons, breaking the bread of life to the 
assembled hundreds of his church. It makes 


one feel more confidence in the redemption of 
faith that the “ good time | 


the world, a firmer 


coming” will be coming soon, 
The following paragraph, taken from Dr. 


Wiisca s “ Historical Discourses,” published in 
1839, in which he presents the history of his 
Church, affords an appropriate conclusion to 
this brief sketch of his life. He thus notices 
the term of his own ministry with unfeigned 
mode ‘sty and quiet brevity: 

“The present pastor first stood in this pul- 


pit on the first Sabbath in October, 1824, hav- | 
ing been ordained the week before to the work | 


of an evangelist. He was installed on the 9th 
of March, 1825, and is now in the fourteenth 


preaching 


‘we doubt not, to make, if ¢ 


and the best part of the world is | 
proud of: them, for being proud of their min- | 
|cussed are altogether too multifarious to be 


‘year of his official relation to this Chureh— 


The years 1828 and 1831, were years in which 
God was pleased to crown a most imperfect 
ministry with blessed success. The years 
1832, 1835, and 1837, though less distinguish- 
ed than the two first mentioned, are also to be 
remembered with gratitude. 

“Having made this acknowledgment of the 
goodness of God, I will not attempt at this 
time to review my own ministry any farther 
than to say, that in the constant kindness of a 
most affectionate people, in the wisdom and 
frankness with which those gifted with wisdom 
have ever been ready to counsel me, in the 
forbearance with which my imperfections and 
errors have been treated, and in the stimulus 
which the presence of an intelligent commu- 
nity, accustomed to judge by the highest 
standards, has afforded, I have had great oc- 
casion for gratitude to the Providence that 
has cast my lot here, and for humiliation, that 
amid such advantages my correspondent profit- 
ing has not been more manifest to all men.” 

It is the literary publications of Dr. Bacon 
which have for the most part established his 
wide reputation and effective influence. Be- 
sides all the sermons which he has been 
for the last twenty-five years, and 
all the essays, discourses and books which 
have appeared over his own name, he has pub- 
lished anonymous and fugitive articles enough, 
‘ollected, quite a 
number of volumes. There are few subjects 
connected with the advance of mankind in 
knowledge or in righteousness, about which 
he has not written. The topics he has dis- 


enumerated. For many years he has been 
poe editorial duty more or less. He was 
connected with “ The Christian Spectator,” a 
quarterly issued at New Haven, from the year 
183- to 184—-; and is now chairman of the 
association which conducts “The New Eng- 


lander,” and senior editor of “The Indepen- 
dent.” With his many articles published in 
the “ Spectator,” we are not very familiar. A 


series of essays on slavery, which first appear- 
ed in that periodical, have been embalmed in 
a book, which any one can procure who may 
wish to see this subject ably handled and tho- 
roughly discussed, or may be anxious to get 
an insight into Dr. Bacon’s views. His arti- 
cles, published i in * The New Engiander,” since 
its commencement in 1843, are esteemed to be 
the aL‘est productions of his pen; but as many 
of them are published anonymously, and as 
their authorship is known to us, not from the 
author himself, and no direct permission to 
reveal it has been asked or given by him, we 
do not feel at liberty to present a list of them. 
Of his published sermons and addresses we 
can only mention those which happen to be in 
our possession, and though numerous, may 
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not constitute a complete collection. On the! 
22d December, 1838, he delivered the annual | 


address before “The New England Society | 


of the City of New York,” w hich was pub. | 
lished at the request of the society. It pre- 

sents a graphic history of the establishment 
of the Puritans in this couatry and a candid, 
eloquent elucidation of their character. We 
wish this essay could be in the hands of every 
man, as Weli of the admirers as of the revilers 
of the Puritans. It would establish the faith 
of the former, and hamstring the hobbies of 
the latter, which, it is strange, ‘have not alre: idy 

been ridden to death. 

{We are obliged to omit the reviews of | 
some fifteen of Dr. Bacon’s disc -ourses, Which | 
had been prepared, from lack of room.—Eb.] | 

It is a note-worthy manifestation of Dr. 
Bacon’s character, of which the large 
number of his addresses remind us, that he 
never declines any demand upon him by the 
publie, from a regard to his personal reputa- | 
tion. He does not reflect whether he will 
have opportunity to do himself justice, but 
whether he can do any service to the cause of 
education or of truth. Hence he is called 
upon, in times of emergency, when most men 
invariably decline. He is ‘always prepared, 
always has some thoughts on hand, either on 
paper or in his head, which he ean present at 
the briefest warning, for the instruction and 
enjoyment of an audience. He has a very 
happy way of introducing a subject or a 
thought, and makes many an agreeable turn 
to his remarks. He has delicacy and propriety 
of taste, and adapts his words to the occasion 
with great appropriateness. 

Dr. Bacon is remarkable for accuracy and 


extent of observation, and for a power of| 


generalization. He not only takes note of 
particulars, but from these he readily deduces 
general conclusions. He evinces these traits 
in his thorough and philosophical criticisms on 
political subjects, on church politics, and on 
matters of history. His numerous essays in 
these three departments are highly valued for 
their comprehensiveness of views, originality 
of thought, and cogency of argument. Several | 
political articles of his have been published in 
“The New Englander,” which are worthy of 
an experienced | statesman, whether we regard 
the profoundness of the thought or the accura- 
cy of the details. For history he has a special! 
fondness. He has paid much attention to the 
ecclesiastical and civil history of his adopted | 


State. In 1838, he delivered a series of thir- | 


teen discourses, on successive Sabbath even- 


ings, from one of which we have already made | 


an extract. They comprise a history of New | 
Haven, from the establishment of the govern- | 
ment, two hundred years before, up ‘to that 
time. These discourses were afterwards pub- 
lished, and make a large octavo volume of four 


hundred pages. They contain matter of great 
interest, not only historical, but biographical, 
and bear the evidence of laborious investiga- 
‘tion. We can only allude to the book which 
he published for young Christians, and to the 
two pamphlets he wrote with special reference 
to the good of the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut; the first in the form of letters 
‘to the Rev. G. H. Calhoun, and the second 
| being an appeal for union. 

Dr. Bacon has a remarkable power of ex- 
pression. His mind works with such ease 
and directness that he is never at a loss for 

words with which to express his thoughts, 
clearly, concisely and forcibly. It is “this 
faculty of expression, this power of readily 
clothing his ideas in appropriate words that 
'has enabled him to accomplish such an im- 
mense amount.of literary labor. This power 
is also exemplified in his extempore ne 
| He is distinguished from many platform or: 
tors in giving important thought, rather than 
in making appeals to the emotions or to the 
faney. He feeds the mind more than he fires 
the feelings. There is a something in all he 
says—something to be carried home by the 
hearer and thought over. His speeches all 
have “body” to them. 

Clearness is the characteristic of his style, 
as it is of his thought. One is never at loss 
to know what he means. He is never hon- 
estly misunderstood. His style has some 
embellishments, but is rather lucid than ornate, 
rather stately than beautiful. He has con- 
siderable poetical talent, which is evinced in 
the hymns of his which are published in the 
collection used by the Congregational Chureh- 
es of Connecticut. His imagination is well 
developed, though under perfect control. His 
| power of sarcasm is equalled by few. He is 
continually restraining its exercise. Of late 
years, he has indulged less in it, and his lite- 
rary productions have borne a more winning 
and gentle character. He has at times what 
may be termed an accumulative style. He 
goes on from one point to another, elaborat- 
ing the thought more and more perfectly, 
rising higher ‘and higher in eloquence of ex- 
pression, ; till one is ready to exclaim as a min- 
ister in his audience was once heard to do— 
|“See! see, how he towers!” A _ splendid 

sermon published i in“ The National Preach- 
| er,” for 1842, entitled “The Day Approach- 
ing,” illustrates this quality. 

‘In discussing the character of Dr. Bacon we 
are compelled, as we have already hinted, to 
‘adopt a brevity which borders on incomplete- 

ness, yet we trust to make the analysis clear so 
far as it is carried. Our opinion may differ from 
‘the opinions of men whose judgment com- 
mands general respect, and lest we may seem 
to present it with an air of positive assertion in- 
consistent with the deference which is their 
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due. we would say that it is the result of an ob- 


servation more extended perhaps than that of 


some others. We have striven to ascertain 
the fundamental element of his character; to 
see the man as he is, rather than as he some- 


times appears to be; to discover a prince iple of 


action which shall account not merely for an 
isolated manifestation of character, but for all ; 
and we feel an assurance that our views will 
harmonize with the views of those who know 
him best. We wish it distinctly understood, 
however, that we have had those means of in- 
formation, and those alone, which are freely 


open to everybody; and we trust that no one | 


will bestow the unmerited honor of estee ming 
us the defender of Dr. Bacon, when we are no 


more than the humble sketcher, who deserves | 


the credit, if credit it may be, of having striven 
to observe carefully, to judge cand idly, and to 
speak honestly. Dr. Bacon has stood for a 
long time before the public in bold reliefi— 
He has consequently been observed from va- 
rious points and through a variety of media. 
Opinions have been formed from a single and 
partial exhibition of his inner life, and however 
distinct and prominent this exhibition may 
have been—for it could hardly be otherwise 


and belong to Dr. Bacon—vet such opinions | 


cannot fail to be erroneous, whether formed 
of him or of any man. 
trait or of one manifestation they may or may 
not be correct 
ed as a correct, comprehensive view of his 
character as a whole. Let him be seen in 
different cireumstances, and we have no doubt 


As judgments of one | 
is not very profound or thorough. 


; but they should never be adopt- | 


that these opinions would be exchanged for | 


those wholly different. Yet Dr. Bacon is not 
an inconsistent man, nor an unstable man, nor 
a dissembler. 
opposite of these. 
of his character. 
earnest. He has the energy, the decision, 
and the zeal, which spring from heartfelt con- 

victions. Whatsoever he does, is done se- 
riously, unwaveringly and unflinchingly. 
pervading element must be kept ever in mind 
in the formation of an opinion. It must be 
the premise of every argument concerning 
him, the fundamental element of every aleu- 
lation ; else the conclusions will be utterly 
wrong, very much as in taking observations 
on the planets, if the sun be not reckoned as 
the centre of the system the errors will be 
monstrous. Sincerity is the centre of his 
spiritual system. It imparts life, and vigor, 
and warmth, and impulse to all the parts, ‘and 
controls the whole. Keeping this fact in view, 
any one of tolerable candor and accuracy, in 
observing the public or private acts of Dr. 
Bacon will not be likely to err in the theory 
he may deduce, the correctness of which will 
be shown by the consistency and oneness it 
imparts, 


Sincertiy is the foundation 


He is a man thoroughly in | 


He is preéminently the very | 


| 


‘all the while sincere. 


This | 





You see Dr. Bacon ina deliberative assembly 
of ministers. A proposition is presented for 
discussion. The principle involved is funda- 
mental or the precedent momentous. He 
rises to speak. For some moments he pro- 
ceeds calmly and considerately. But as he 
warms with the importance of the subject and 
the interest of the occasion, his brow con- 
tracts, the aspect of his face is stern and dark, 
his right arm brings down the oft-repeated and 
decisive gesture, the arguments roll out in hot 
succession and with overpowering weight, and 
he manifests no pity for the opposite side, how- 
ever much pity he may feel, but goes on, 


pounding with his logic and piercing with his 


sarcasm, till every particle of life is annihilated 
in the principle he contests. The deed is done, 
and now we ask, What is the impression left 
in regard to Dr. Bacon’s character? That he 
is an invincible disputant and a dogmatic 
wrangler? It is not improbable. But he is 
not such a personage. Far from it. He isa 
sincere, bold, unyielding, indomitable defender 
of what he believes in his soul to be the truth. 
He debated, because he was conscious of be- 
ing familiar with the subject, and he debated 
on that side, because it was to him the side 
of right. 

You read a certain one of Dr. Bacon’s wri- 
tings. We have a particular one in mind. It 
It is little 
better than witty and sarcastic. He is dealing 
with the wy of a church, for which he has 
slight respect. He gives some broad thrusts 
and makes some pointed hits. You say he is 
a mere partizan, who is more witty than wise 
and more sarcastic than sound. Not so: he 
is not only one of these, but—he is all these. 
He can be witty and sarcastic. In the present 
instance he deems it right and best that he 
should be. Thinking it the true way, he fol- 
lows in that way; and he is sarcastic, without 
trying to be so or trying to seem so. He is 
But in re ading a dozen 
other articles, you will pronounce him to be 
truly profound, fair-minded, charitable, gener- 
ous. So he is. He can see on all sides of a 
subject. He can take the stand-point of an 
opponent, which it is difficult for many men 
to take. He can apprehend a principle through 
all its details, however numerous, and in all 
its relations, however complex. 

Again, you hear of him as present at every 
association and at every anniversary, You 
see his debate reported at the one, and his 
speech at the other. You read his motions 
and resolutions. You say he is seeking for 


| power—that he is ambitious of management 


| and of distinction. 


‘js not thinking of himself; 


But here again first im- 
pressions have misled. He is not aspiring nor 
overbearing. He has none of the Pope in 
him. He is simply striving to do good. He 
he is only ambi- 
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tious to promote the welfare of the Church 
and the improvement of the wor!d. He speaks 
because he has something to say, and because 
his brethren insist upon his saying it. He 
does not force himself upon a reluctant audi- 


ance. He is more often forced when reluct- 
ant himself. 
Again, you attend his Church. He has 


few notes before him, or perhaps a sermon 
which reveals its antiquity by the hue of the 
paper, He preaches quite well—but not very 
eloquently—indeed you suspect he is a lit ile 
dull. You anticipated something remarkable 

and you are disappointed. Y ou are inclined 
to think that he has shirked severity of thought 
—in plain terms—that he has been lazy. Ye! 
precisely the opposite is the fact. He has 
unexpectedly been called upon for a coim- 
mencement address, or foran article for * The 
New Eaglander,” or for an extra editorial for 
“The Independent,” or for a defense of New 


Haven theology—and so he has been hard at | 


work in another field of labor and, worn out 


with the week’s toil, has fitted up a dis- 
course for the pulpit late on Saturday 
night. 

Again, you call on Dr. Bacon. He comes 


out of his study to see you promp‘ly—for 
he answers to every call—but he has the 
same stern aspect, the same overhanging brow, 
He meets you politely but not rapturously. 
You pronounce him cold hearted or austere, 


while in truth he is at the very antipodes of 


coldness or austerity. He was in thought 
when you came in, the trace is on his brow, 
and he is too sincere to be “ delighted” at the 
interruption. See him with ‘his intimate 
friends—mark the cordiality, the fondness, the 
confiding revelation of his thoughts and emo- 
tions and purposes; see him in the social 
cirele of his brethren—join with them in the 
unwearied listening to his original thoughts, 
his flashes of wit, his sparkling anecdotes— 
yes, join them in the hearty laugh, too—for 
ministers do sometimes laugh, and more than 
that, never repent of it; see him in the fam- 
ily circle, manifesting the warm love, the af- 
fectionate interest, the kindly sympathy for 
each and all—and you will sarge that you 
ever esteemed him cold at hear 

Dr. Bacon evinces his shicesity in the char- 
acter of his preaching. It is plain, practical, 
pointed. It is not brilliant, though it is im- 
pressive. It is sound rather than singular, 
earnest rather than eloquent. We refer now 
to his ordinary preaching. Some of his ser- 
mons are of kindling eloquence—and 
marked originality. And the congregation 
which is favored with the 
such a man, may well afford to dispense with 
the benefit of uninterr upted eloquence, in ex- 
change for the satisfaction of knowing that 
their pastor is working for the world when 


of 


ministrations of 
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he is not working for his own people, and 
that he is establishing an influence abroad, 
which may also serve to strengthen his influ- 
ence at home. 

He manifests his sincerity in his social de- 
portment. He never flatters, or patronises 
or condescends, as some great men and some 
great ministers do. He meets one an 
equality, if he meet him at all. Ue expects 
the conversation to be reciprocal. He does 
not demand that you do all the hearing and 
he do all the talking, though that is the ar- 
rangement most prefer when with him. He 
so often leads in conversation, not because he 
has taken the lead, but beeause others fall 
behind, and leave himin the van—from which 
stand he has too much courage to shrink, and 
too much self-knowledge to be afraid. In 
manner he is polite, unatfected, considerate. 
He meets as an equal every honorable nem 
ber of the “ ore at brothe rhood of man. 

Dr. Bacon loves freedom, both in Church 
and in State, and he equally hates oppression. 
His sympathies are immediately aroused and 
his aid enlisted by the least sign of tyranny. 
He would never vote for the silencing of a 
godly, eloquent, truth-seeking brother, who 
had chanced in his investigations to arrive at 
a different theological conclusion from the 
majority of his brethren. He would do every 
thing to promote free discussion. He is fond 
of it himself, and he excels in it. But it is 
discussion he wants—not controversy. His 
power has led him into much writing and 
speaking of this character. If an outpost of 
theology was to be defended, or a citadel of 


on 


| error stormed, the brethren say, Dr. Bacon is 


the man to do it, and so Dr. Bacon does it.— 
This love of freedom moves his spirit strong- 
ly against Southern slavery. Yet he is not 
an “ Abolitionist,” as have esteemed 
him. On the contrary, he has bravely breast- 

ed the tide of ultraism, which has dashed its 
angry waves over New England. He was 
one of the earliest and ablest advocates of the 
Colozination Society. He is thoroughly in- 
terested ip the great. benevolent societies of 


some 


the day, and their active supporter. It is 
worthy of note, that his congregation con- 


tribute between five and six thousand dollars 
each year for these efficient almoners of Chris- 
tianity. 

Such is the exposition of our views con- 
cerning this distinguished divine. We send 
it forth with the hope that the truth in it will 
be treasured, the imperfections passed by and 
forgotten. It will be seen that we have had 
to do with a character of uncommon strength, 
a mind of great resources, a heart of fervent 
sincerity, a reputation of wide extent. Fa- 
vored is the Chureh that has such a pastor, 
the denomination that has such a defender, 
the country that has such a man. 


or 


HOLDEN’S 


Redburn: his first voyage. Being the Sailor Boy 
! reminiscences of the son of a gen- 


confessions and ) 
tlenan in the Merchant Service. By Herman 


Melville. New York: Harper ¥y Brothers. 1349. 


Setting aside the mere style of this book, it is 


not an easy matter to pronounce an accurate judg- 
In T'ypee and Omoo, Mr. 


1ts 


ment on meriis. 
Melville professed to give us nothing more than 


his personal experiences; in Mardi he avowed his 


desien to trv his hand at a romance, which turned 


out a romantic allegory or satire; but in Redburn 
we have neither a romance, @ satire nor a narra- 
tive of actual events, but a hodge podge of all three 
different kinds of literary composition. There are 


which must ‘have be- 


‘ 


many real events narrated 


s 


fallen the author; then there are a good many fore- 
castle traditions familiar to every sailor, which the 
uuthor claims as his own, that tend to create a sus- 
picion of the a tuality of the occurrences which 

really befel him; then there are a few palpable* 


London Hell 


stance—that do not give usa very exalted idea of Mr. 


inventions—the story of the for in- 


Melville’s imaginative capacities: then there are 


a few raphsodies such as the rigmarole about the 


hand organ at sea, that distract the attention from 
the chict 
these 
of Liverpool, which are the most valuable and in- 


interest of the work; and in addition to 


or 
art 


the sober dese ripti ms such as the account 
teresting portions of the book. 

If Mr. Melville had 
record of facts, after the 
Two Years Before the Mast, or after the 
of Typee be might not have made so large a book 


confined himself to « simple 


manner of Dana in his 


manner 


as he has done, but he would have produced one 


which would have been more profitable not only 
to himself but to his readers. But, it is not for us 
tosay What an author should have done; all that 
we are allowed to say is what he has done; and 
we can with entire sincerity confess that Mr. 
Melville's 


t work is an exceedingly interest- 


las 


ing one, even wiih all its faults. All the in- 
cidents narrated are common place; but, cloth- 
ed in the fresh and poctie style of the author, 
the incidents of his first voyage charm us more 


less beautiful dress. 
Ile is the 


circum- 


than novelties would in a 


Redburn is the juvenile hero of Typee. 


son of a gentleman’s widow in reduced 


l roof and comes to 


ket and witha 


stances ; he quiis the materna 
New York aitired in a shooting ja 
fowling piece in his hand for the purpose of trying 
his fortune at sea. He has no fitting out, nor even 
money enough in his pocket to pay his passage to 
New York; he ships as a green hand on board a 
ship bound to Liverpool, receives no advance 
Wages, raises a few shillings by pawning his fow]- 


ing piece at a pawn shop in Chatham street, sub- , 


yt 


> r r 
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sisting during two or three days on air and raw 
makes the voyage to Liverpoo! and back 
‘s or money, is paid off with a few 


carrots, 
without clothe 
shillings and, in the end, goes on his whaling voy- 
age Which resulted in T'ypee and Omoo anda 
literary reputation. We are accustomed, on the 
stage to see heroes pass through a series of years 
without stopping to change their fancy dresses or 
once taking a nap, but ina narrative we expect 
our heros to live like other mortals, and we are 
puzzled to conceive how Redburn contrived to 
**skim slicks’ on ship board without a change of 
clothing or a bed to lie upon. 

Many of the notices of Redburn that we have 
seen, speak of him as a second De Foe, but there 
is hardly an English writer he so little resembles 
as the author of Robinson Crusoe. ‘The charm of 
De Foe is his simplicity of style, and artistic accu- 
racy of description; the author of Redburn on the 
contrary is, at times, ambitiously gorgeous in style, 
and at others coarse and abrupt in his simplicity. 
But his style is always copious, free and transpa- 
His chief defect 
appear fine and learned which causes him to drag 


rent. is an ambitious desire to 
in by the head and shoulders remote images that 


ought not to be within a thousand miles of the 
readers thoughts. 

The descriptions of Liverpool are, as we have 
said, the best part of the book ; he notices precisely 
those objects that must first strike the eye of a 
sailor boy on arriving at that port, and none oth- 
the 


ers; henes honesty and beauty which are so 


apparent in the descriptions of the sailor-boarding 
house; Launcelot’s Hay; the church-yard of St. 
Nicholas; the Docks; the 


salt barges; Castle street, and above all, the walk 


Nelson’s Monument; 


into the country. Had the book contained nothing 


but these, the descriptions of his companions on 
ship board, and the incidents that actually befel 
of the raciest books 


him, it would have been on 


of sea adventure with which the English language 
is enriched. There is nothing in Falconer, or 
Cooper, or Marryatt finer than the portraiture of 
Jackson, the sailor friend, whose end is so fit and 
so tragic. We have not space to quote more than 
this admirable description of the last act in an old 
sailor’s life: 

The breeze was stiff, and so drove us along that 
we turned over two broad, blue furrows from our 
bows, as we ploughed the watery prairie. By 
night il Was a reef-topsail-breeze ; but 80 impatient 
was the captain to make his port before a shift of 
wind overtook us, thateven yet we carried a main- 
top-gallant-sail, though the light mast sprung like 
a switch. 

In the second dog-watch, however, the breeze 
became such, that at last the order was given to 
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douse the top-gallant-sail, and clap a reef into all 
three top-sails. 

While the men were settling away the hal- 
yards on deck, and before they had begun to haul | 
out the reef-tackles, to the surprise of several, 
Jackson came up from the forecastle, and, for 
the first time in four weeks or more, took hold of a 
rope. 

Like most seamen, who during the greater part 
of a voyage have been off duty from sickness, he 
was perhaps desirous, just previous to entering port, 
of reminding the captain ot his existence, and also 
that he expected his wages; but, alas! his wages | 
proved the wages of sin. 

At no time could he better signalize his dis- 
position to work than upon an occasion like 
the present; which generally attracts every soul 
on deck, from the captain to the child in the. 
steerage. 

His aspect was camp and death-like; the blue 
hollows of his eyes were like vaults full of snakes ; 
and issuing so unexpectedly from his dark tomb in | 
the forecastle, he looked like a man raised from the | 
dead. 

Before the sailors had made fast the reef-tackle, | 
Jackson was tottering up the rigging; thus getting 
the start of them, and securing his place at the ex- 
treme weather-end of the topsail-yard—which in 
reefing is accounted the postof honor. For it was 
one of the characteristics of this man, that though 
when on duty he would shy away from mere dull 
work ina calm, yet in a tempest-time he always 
claimed the van, and would yield it to none; and 
this, perhaps, was one cause of his unbounded do- 
minion over the men. 

Soon, we were all strung along the main-top-sail 
yard ; the ship rearing and plunging under us, like 
a runaway steed ; each man grasping his reef-point, 
and sideways leaning, dragging the sail over to- 
ward Jackson, whose business it was to confine the 
reef corner to the yard. 

His hat and shoes were off; and he rode the 
yard-arm end leaning back-ward to the gale, and 
pulling at the earing-rope, like a bridle. At all 
times, this isa moment of frantic exertion with 
sailors, whose spirits seem then to partake of the 
commotion of the elements, as they hang in the 
gale, between heaven and earth ; and then it is, too, 
that they are the most profane. 

‘Haul out to windward!’ coughed Jackson, 
with a blasphemous cry, and he threw himself back 
with a violent strain upon the bridle in his hand. 
But the wild words were hardly out of his mouth, 
when his hands dropped to his side, and the belly- 
ing sail was spattered with a torrent of blood from 
his lungs. 

As the man next him stretched out his arm to 
save, Jackson fell headlong from the yard and 
with a long seethe, plunged like a diver into the 
sea. 

It was when the ship had rolled to windward, 
which, with the long projection of the yard-arm 
over the side, made him strike far out upon the 
water. His fall was seen by the whole upward- 
gazing crowd on deck, some of whom were spotted 
with the blood that trickled from the sail, while 
they raised a spontaneous cry, so shrill and wild, 
that a blind man might have known something 
deadly had happened. 

Clutching our reef-points, we hung over the stick, 
and gazed down to the one white, bubbling spot, 
which had closed over the head of our shipmate ; 
but the next minute it was brewed into the com- | 
mon yeast of the waves, and Jackson nevVer arose. | 
We waited a few minutes, expecting an order to | 
descend, haul back the fore-yard, and man the | 





| Mr. Jones and Sir Richard Steele. 
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boat; but instead of that, the next sound that greet- 
ed us was, *‘ Bear a hand, and reef away, men !”’ 


from the mate. 
By W. Alfred 
1849. 
Mr. Jones is the most amiable of critics, and the 
heartiest admirer of the last age of English author- 
ship. Steele and his school are the literary idols at 
whose shrines Mr. Jones worships, and the models 
of his style. It is said that every author has his 
** one book,’’ whence he derives his inspiration, and 
we cannot be far from right in believing that the 
one book of our author is the Tattler. But it would 
be difficult to select two writers more unlike than 
Manners and 


Essays upon Authors and Books. 
Jones. New York: Stanford & Swords. 


politics were the favorite themes of the Tattler, but 
these are subjects that are never touched in the 


Essays upon Authors and Books. The Essays are 


| none the worse on this account, for their author 


has not chosen his topics on the score of popularity, 
but has sensibly written upon those subjects that 
he best understands, as every author should do.— 
He is a literary guide, and, as far as he goes, with 
an exception we will name, a safe and reliable 
one. His office is a most useful one to a very 
large class of readers, who, without some such 
indicator, would scarce know what books would 
repay them the trouble of reading. His literary 
opinions are generally correct, and some of his 
sketches of authors are genial and characteristie. 
But in his opinions of cotemporary writers, he oc- 
casionally makes mistakes, which we attribute to 
his amiability rather than to a want of judgment. 
His admiration of the author of Paul Felton, a book 
which few beside himself have ever read, is exces- 
sive; and his approval of the humor of a certain 
literary flibbertigibbet, whose attempts in author- 
ship have not sufficient meaning to entitle them to 
contempt, must be attributed to personal friendship. 
Such mistakes do not detract from the integrity of 
his criticisms or opinions; they only show that he 
is not a mere intellectual machine and that his af- 
fections are sometimes stronger than his power of 
analysis. The same -thing may be said of every 
writer whose criticisms have been worth reading. 
Mr. Jones’s admiration of the oid school of essayists 
goes to the extreme of imitating their manner of 
publication. Annexed to his volume, we find a 
catalogue of the names of his friends, whose desire 
for his writings induced them to subscribe for the 
volume before it was put to press; and among them 
are many that any author might be proud to num- 
ber among his readers. Although the greater part 
of the essays are upon subjects purely literary, a 
patriotic and national feeling, blended with a pure 
morality, pervades the whole. The subjects treat- 
ed in the volume are various, and the greater part 
of the essays have been published in some of the 
better class of the popular periodicals of the day. 
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The Life of Christ, delineated in the series of events 
recorded in the New Testament. By Rev. H.. | 
Hastings Weld. 


The History of Rassellas, Prince of Abyssinia. The | 
Vision of Theodore, and the Fountains. Illumi- 
nated and Mustrated, by Devereux. Original de- 
signs. Hogan §& Thompson. Philadelphia. 1850. 


These two elegant volumes are among the finest 
specimens of gift books that we have received this 
year; and, unlike the greater part of the splendid 
trifles which load the counters of the booksellers at 
this holiday season, they are more valuable for their 
latter press thgn for their ornamental bindings and 
embellishments., Dr. Johnson had not a sensitive 
eye for artistic decorations, but it would have glad- 
dened his rough nature to see the children of his 
fancy so beautifully dedecked by the artists of the | 
New World. Rassellas, the Prince, was never be- 
fore arrayed in such a princely dress. A well writ- 
ten life of the author accompanies the prose poem, | 
in which is introduced a letter written by Dr. John- 
son to Bishop White of Pennsylvania. ‘These two | 
volumes are well selected by the publishers for em- | 
bellishment as gift books, and the style of the letter 
press, binding, and ornamentation is alike credit- | 
able to their taste and liberality. 


Shirley. By Currer Bell. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1849. 
Currer Bell is the author of Jane Eyre, and Shir- 
ley is full of the life-blood that palpitated through 


Currer Bell—whether man 


! 


that startling volume. 
or woman—is the greatest living writer of fiction. 
Rich as English literature is in domestic romances, 
we can name none that has appeared since the 
Bride of Lammermoor that deserves to be placed by 
the side of Shirley. The interest of this remark- 
able production is absorbing; the scene is laid in 
the most unromantic and unpromising level of so- 
ciety, and the locality of the drama the last place 
in the world where we should look for the materials 
ofa novel. The scene is in a manufacturing town 
in Yorkshire, and the personages are country cu- 
rates, cloth manufacturers, poor weavers, a rector, 
a governess, a teacher, a dog, and half a dozen 
young ladies in the middle walks of life. But, 
wherever there are human beings, there the novelist 
will find his true province, and all the materials 
necessary to work with. Currer Bell, out of the 
commonest affairs of life, has woven by the magic 
of her genius, one of the most deeply interesting 
and profitable romances that we have ever read.— 
It stands apart by itself, and can be compared to no | 
other production, therefore we cannot speak of its 
merits comparatively; it is not tragic, like the 
three preceding tales by the same author, yet we 
doubt if any one can read Shirley without often 
feeling his eyes fill with tears. As it is probable | 
that the novel will have found its way into every | 
nook in the Union where our magazine circulates, 








| 


~ 
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before this notice, it will be hardly worth while to 
attempt an analysis of the plot of the story. The 
author is a literary sphinx—half woman and half 
monster—but from reading the four tales now pub- 
lished, it is not difficult to form a tolerably correct 
idea of what manner of person it is that, in these 


'hacknied days, has produced works which are so 


fresh, so vigorous, so intensely exciting, and yet so 
pure and instructive. The author of Shirley isa 
woman, although it seems impossible for a woman 
to write certain parts of her books, yet there are 
parts which every one feels no man could have 
penned, and the balance of testimony decides the 
question—Currer Bell isa woman; she has always 
lived in the North of England; she is the daughter 


of a clergyman of the “* Established Church ;”’ she 


has been a governess, and she has suffered deeply 


from an ill-assorted marriage. The burden of her 


' complaint is constantly the misery of an unhappy 


match ; it is the audible groan, which strikes upon 
the ear through all her productions; the terrific in- 


| terest of Jane Eyre, all sprung from this cause, and 


the same cry of anguish is constantly thrilling upon 
the ear, and paining the heart throughout the nar- 
rative of Shirley. It may be that Currer Bell has 
not, herself, been the victim of the matrimonial al- 
tar; but, if not, she has suffered in seeing the misery 
of others. ‘he iron has entered her soul, and that 
the blackest shadow that can fall upon a human 
being, has darkened her prospect in life, no one can 


doubt who reads her passionate tales. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory 
Notes, original and selected. Illustrated. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Nos. 1 to 3. 

We are of the opinion that every genuine lover 
of Shakspeare will prefer this “‘ Boston Edition,” 
of the great poet, to any other that has been pub- 
lished ; at least, on this side the water. The pre- 
fatory remarks to each play are concise, neatly 


| written, and give the reader the credit of knowing 


something about the subject; the notes are few and 
brief; the ‘illustrations’ are no illustrations at all, 
of the text, but are simply the very delicate and 
beautiful female portraits, which have already been 
published in London as Shaksperian Heroines, and 
by John Wiley, in New York, in the reprint of Mrs. 
Jamieson’s ‘‘Characteristics.”” They are well 
enough, as pictures, but of not the slightest value 
as illustrations of Shakspeare. What we particu- 
larly approve in this edition of Shakspeare is the 
size of the page, the clearness of the type, the ex- 


'cellence of the paper, the purity of the text, the 


brevity of the notes, and the absence of those lum- 
bering and impertinent disquisitions which the 


! . oO . ° ° 
editors of Shakspeare take the liberty of imposing 


upon the public. A good library edition of Shaks- 
peare has long been a desideratum, and we are 


happy to know that the enterprising Boston pub- 
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lishers. from whom we have received the first three 
dramatist’s works. have de- 
Each num- 


numbers of the great 
termined to supply it at so low a rate. 
ber contains a play and a fine engraving at the ex- ' 
tremely low price of twenty-five cents. 


Physician and Patient: or, a Practical View of the 
Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of the 
Medical Profession and the Community. By 
Worthington Hooker, M. D. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1849. 

This is one of those sensible and eandid books 
from which we would gladly make copious extracts 
for the benefit of our readers if we had room; the 
author is, as might be expected, death on quacks, 
which is but the law of retaliation, for the quacks 
are death to everybody but themselves. Although 
he is sufficiently decided in his antagonism to ir- | 

ee ° | 
rogular practitioners and the manufacturers of what | 


are called patent medicines, he is more of an eclec- 
tic than regular physicians are apt to be, and dis- | 
plays great liberality in dealing with the different | 
systems and schools of medicine. His book is emi- | 
nently practical and instructive, and is as well cal- | 
culated to benefit physicians as patients. As a 
specimen of the style of Dr. Hooker we make the 
fullowing extract on Fashion in Diseases: 


A few years ago dyspepsia was very fashionable ; 
but now it is so old-fashioned, that we hear but 
little about it, and no hobby-rider thinks at the 
present day of setting up any pretensions to great 
skill in the reatment of this complaint. Diseases 
of the throat have taken its place in the public | 
mind, and multitudes are running to those who are 
reputed to have peculiar skill in clipping off tonsils | 
and palates, and swabbing out windpipes. The 
new treatment, as it is called, is good practice in | 
some cases; but the almost indiscriminate applica- 
tion which some hobby-doctors make of it is ridi- 
culous and contemptible. The confirmed consump- 
tive who has his palate clipped, or his throat or | 
windpipe swabbed, and because he fancies that he 
feels better, revives for a time the delusive hope of | 
recovery, and cheerfully pays the doctor his fee, | 
has a most unjustifiable cheat practised upon him. | 
And such fees! From five to twenty dollars, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the patient, is asked 
by some of these doctors for clipping the palate, one 
of the most trifling operations in surgery. 

* * * * * * * 

T cannot forbear to notice here one circumstance, 
which exerts a great influence in favoring the un- | 
settled state of medicine, and consequently in en- 
couraging the fondness for new things. I refer to | 
the fact, that there are no authorities properly so 
ealled,in medicine. The theologian has his stand- 
ard authors, who are a kind of authority to which 
he appeals, and, above all, he has the Bible as an 
unerring standard, and every opinion which is ad- 
vanced he can bring to this test. ‘The lawyer also 
has his standard works, in which are embodied the 
principles of law, and they are settled authorities 
to which he can appeal. In medicine, on the oth- 
er hand, though there are works which contain the 
principles of the science, they have none of that | 
fixed and undisputed authority which standard | 
works on other subjects are apt tohave. There is, 
therefore, a contempt of authority in matters of 
opinion in medicine tolerated by the community, | 


* 


| for the use of the youngest children in our schools,’ 
| and ending with the ‘‘ Elements of Reading and 
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and even by the profession, which is not to'erated 
in regard to any other subject. While the lawyer 
appeals to ‘the law,’ and the divine to ‘the law 
and the testimony,’ the doctor often assumes the 
right of disputing all authorities from Hippocrates 
down to the present time. If a lawyer should, 


with bold and thoughtless assurance, call in ques- 


tion a decision of Chief Justice Marshall, he would 
be treated with contempt by both the bar and the 
community. But the most ignorant pretender in 
medicine may even gain credit, and what is of 
more importance to him, money too, by setting up 
a bold front against the whole faculty, and declar- 
ing, as Hahnemann and Thompson each has done, 
that the medical world was in total darkness till 
he arose toenlighten it. So in theolegy. such gross 
delusions as Mormonism and Millerism are looked 
upon with mingled pity and contempt by the pub- 
lic, and yet that same public will patronize delu- 
sions in medicine which are not a whit less fanciful 
and ridiculous. 

Mandeville’s Series of Readers. Appleton & Co. 

New York. 

Professor Mandeville has rendered an important 
service tothe rising generation, which our posteri- 
ty will be the better for, by his admirable Series of 
Readers. The ‘ Readers’? consist of six books, 


commencing with the “‘ Primary Reader, designed 
> 


Oratory.”” The lack of proper instructions in the 
art of reading, in the various institutions of learn- 
ing in different parts of our country, is painfully 
who visits our National 


In such an assemblage, 


apparent to every one 
House of Representatives. 
where a representative may be found from every 
section of the Union, the manner of speaking of the 
different members may be taken as a good indica- 
tion of the elocutionary training to which they 
have been subject, and the rarity of a correct read- 
er, as well as the widely different modes of pro- 


/nunciation and delivery, proves clearly enough, 


the want of a true system of elocution in our Sem- 
inaries of learning. The gift of eloquence no 
books can impart, but every one who is capable of 
reading may learn to read correctly, and in a man- 
ner not offensive to the cultivated ear. There is 
hardly a point in which our Common Schools are 
so defective as the want of an uniform and thorough 
system of teaching in the art of reading. But this 
want, we trust, will be fully supplied ere long by 
the universal adoption of Professor Mandeville’s 
Readers in all our Schools. We understand that 
they have been already adopted, exclusive of all 
others, in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, and 
that they are used to a very great extent in Ohio, 
and several of the South Western States; they 
have been approved by the Public School Society 
of New York. and many of the most eminent teach- 
ers in different parts of the Union have recom- 
mended the use of them in the highest, terms. 
There is no other nation in the world that is so 
nearly uniform in its pronunciation and manner of 
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creat a difference exists 


speaking as ours; but t 
in the different sections of our widely extended 
country. By the Readers of 


Professor Mandeville, which are most admirably 


0 
adoption of these 


arranged, and based upon natural principles, in all 
our Schools, we shall in time become one people 
in speech as we are alrea ly in patriotic feeling ; 
end we shall no longer see the citizens of one seec- 
tion of the country reproaching those of another, 
on account of their peculiarities of intonation. 
We havs not space to expatiate at length on the 
peculiar merits of Professor Mandeville’s Readers, 
but must be content to recormm nd them as con- 
taining the best system of elocutionary instruction 
that has ever been published in this country. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic, combining the Oral 
Method of teaching the combination of Figures hy 
Night. Designed for Beginners. By Charles 
Davies, L.L.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Cincinnati: H. W. De rby g Co. 14). 

A very excellent littl work for teaching begin- 
ners the method of combining figures, and familiar- 


} 


: _ ——_ tical 1 
izing the mind with arithmetical symbols. 


An English-Latin Lexicon. Founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. George. By 
the Rev. J. EF. Riddle, M. A.. and the Rev. T. A. 
Arnold, M. A. Revised by C. Anthon, L.L.D. 

larper & Brothers. 1349. 
f 
A work of this class, bearing on its title page the 
names of such eminent scholars, stands in no need 
of a recommend. We believe it to be the best work 
of the kind ever published, and that it is destined 
to supersede the use of every other English-Latin 
dictionary now known. It has been very mate- 
rially improved by the addition of proper names by 


the American editor. | 


The Neighbors. By Frederitka Bremer. Translated 
from the Swedish, by Mary Howitt. Author's 
edition, with a new preface. New York: Putnam. 
1859. 


This is, altogether, the finest edition of this popu- | 
lar work that has been published in this country. | 


| Poems of Alice and Phahe Careu. 


It is embellished with a portrait of the author, a 


view of her residence in Sweden, and enriched 

with a preface written by hersince her arrival in | 
this country. ‘ Author’s edition’ means that the | 
author will receive a due portion of the profits | 
arising from its sale, and this consideration should | 
be sufficient to induce all her numerous admirers | 


in America to buy it in preference to any other. 
A series 


Sprague, 
1850. 


Women of the Old and New Testament. 
of Portraits. Edited by William B. 
D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This superb gift-book is one of the very few of 

the embellished books, issued at the holiday season 

of the year, which are not for a holiday alone, but 
for all time. It is difficult to conceive that the art 
of publishing will ever reach a degree of excellence 
when a volume like this will be regarded as com- 


mon. 


| lieve, in a volume by themselves ; 
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signs by Staahl, and are finished in the best style 
of line engraving. The textis from the pens of the 
most eminent divines of the Presbyterian Churches 
of the United States. In all the legitimate appli- 
ances of ornamentation in book-making, without 
false 
1 by any similar work ever issued on this 
Atlantic. 


anything or meritricous, this volume is unri- 
valle 


side of the 


By Anthony R. 


1850, 


Fairy Tales from all Nations. 
Montalba. Harper & Brothers. 
This very fine collection of fairy stories is en- 

riched with twenty wood cuts from designs by 

Richard Doyle, the incomparable carricaturist, 

whose humor has been the life and soul of Punch 

during the past three years. The title is not strict- 
ly correct, for there are a good many nations that 


have not contributed any fairy tales to the volume. 


By Francis 


Practical 1 
S. Redfield. 


Fauvel-Gouraud. 
]850. 


Ce STO} yhonog raph uv. ye. 


Ne w York : ~ 


We can do no more at this time than merely an- 
nounce the publication of this profoundly philoso- 
phical work by the late Fauvel-Gouraud. It was 
nearly all stereotyped before his untimely death, 
is me 


and it w published by his executor, for the 


benefit of his two orphan children. It is entitled 
to the attention of all philologists, and should be 


purchased by the former pupils of its author. 


- . ae 
Sidonia The Sorceress. 


Harper & Brothers. 


The readers of the Amber Witch, one of the most 


Bu William Meinhold. 


remarkable fictions of modern times, will eagerly 
peruse this new production by the author of that 


work. Sidonia is written in the same quaint style, 


is as artistic in its construction, and as engrossing 


Amber Witch. 
ut it is probably ren lered 


in interest as the The translator’s 


name is not given, | into 
English by La ly Duff Gordon, to whom it is ap- 


propriately dedicated by the author. 


Philadé Iph a: 


Moss & Brother. 1359. 


Our magazine has contained several graceful and 
truly beautiful poems from the “ two sisters of the 
West,”’ who now appear for the first time, we be- 
and our readers 
already know how freshly and purely they chaunt 


their native notes. They give abundant promise 


of better things hereafter. ‘*'The Homestead.”’ by 
Pheebe Carey, in this volume, is a genuine gush of 
natural poetry. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. New 


1859. Vol. I. 


This is the first volume of a new edition of Prior’s 


York: Geo. P. Putnam. 


collection of Goldsmith’s miscellaneous writings, 


the only perfect edition that has ever been publish- 


The plates are eighteen in number from de-! ed. The style in which the edition has been brought 
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out by Mr. Putnam is highly creditable to his taste 

and liberality. 

Memoir of David Hale, with Selections from his 
Miscellaneous Writings. By Joseph P. Thomp- 


son, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. New 
York: John Wiley. 1850. 


There is no employment so destructive of indi- 


viduality of character as that of an editor ofa news- | 
paper, Whose pen must necessarily be but little bet- 

ter than a ventilator of trivial gossip and other peo- 

ple’s thoughts. But David Hale was a man of too 
decided a character to be utterly negatived by a 
newspaper. As the editor of a purely commercial 
journal, he became widely and honorably known, 
and his friend and pastor has performed an accept- 
able task by giving to the world a well written and 
faithful memoir of his life, which was full of wise 


examples of integrity and perseverance. 


Tales of Flemish Life. Translated from the Flem- 
ish of Hendrick Conscience. Edited by Anne C. 
Lynch. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. | 
1849. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful little volume and 
very prettily illustrated by a great number of neat- | 
ly executed wood cuts. The tales are purely writ- 
ten, and are as instructive in their teaching as they 
zre pleasing. The same publishers have also is- 
sued a series of little books for young readers, call- 


. . . : 
ed ‘* Dunigan’s Popular Library of Instruction and | 


Amusement.”’ 


| which we have been engaged. 


Review. 


All true poetry is, indeed, sacred, and elevated 
above the thoughts of earthly minded men; but the 
sacredness of the poetry which Mr. Griswold has 
enclosed in this noble collection is of a devotional 
character ; it is peculiarly English. The literature 
of no other people could furnish such a volume of 
pure and elevated verse as this. The publishers 
have done their part well in furnishing all the ac- 


cessories of this truly magnificent volume. 


The Crocus a Fresh Flower for the Holidays. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Josepha Hale. New York: Edward 
Dunigan & Brothers. 1850. 


This is a pretty little annual for young people, 
illustrated with thirty-eight neat wood engravings 
from original designs. The text is from the pens 
of Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Osgood, Mary Howitt and Miss 
Gould. 


The 
Major in the U. ' 
ond Regiment of Artillery. 
1850. 


War with Mezico. By R. S. Ripley, Brevet 
S. Army, First Lieut. of the Sec- 
Harper & Brothers. 


We have here two handsome octavo volumes, 


| with maps, plans of battles, &c., and a clear, well- 


written, and impartial history of the last war in 
May it remain the 
last for ever. 


The Golden Calf ; or, Prodigality and Speculation 
in the Nineteenth Century. By the author of the 


New Spirit of the Age. (Reprint.) New York: 
The Four Gospels ; arranged as a practical family Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 


commentary, for every day in the year. By the 
author of the Peep of Day. Edited, with an in- | 
troductory preface, by Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. | 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


The author of the New Spirit of the Age was R. 
H. Horne, and we presume that this story is from 
the pen of that gentleman, who is alsq author of 


a ee oe 


. . : ‘ ; 2? 4 7 » «2 ‘e icc 2 
A work of this character that is edited and re- | ‘ Orion. The hero of the Golden Calf is supposed 
commended by so eminent a Churchman as Dr. to be intended either as a satire oran impersonation 
Tyng needs no other test of its merits. The volume | of the great “ Railway King,” the now notorious 
xd line en- George Hudson. The book is pleasantly written, 


is ornamented by twelve finely execute 
* . | . o1_s 2% 
gravings on steel, which renders it a very appro- | and contains some striking sketches of character 


at a 


> 
~ 
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priate gift book for the season. 


Knickerbocker’s History. Illustrated. George P. 


Putnam. 1850. 

This beautiful volume is published to correspond 
with the illustrated Sketch Book of last year. The 
illustrations are by Darley, and engraved on wood 
by the best artists in the country. Nothing superior 
to these illustrations, in the same style of art, has 
been produced, and the designs are some of the hap- 
piest efforts of the truly great artist who has so f- 
licitously in this and other volumes given new 
meaning and richness to the humor of Irving. 





The Sacred Poets of England and Awerica, from 
the earliest to the present time. Edited by Rufus | 
W. Griswold. New York: D. Appleton § Co. | 
1850. 

This is a new edition, beautifully illustrated, of | 
the choicest collection of English poetry extant.— | 


and exciting incidents. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1850. To which is 
added the commencement of the Life of the great 
Philosopher, as written by himself. New York: 
John Doggett, Jr. 1849. 

It was a very happy idea to resuscitate Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, and reproduce the remarkable 
sayings and maxims of le bon homme, after lying dor- 
mant a century, for the benefit of the present gene- 
ration. The publisher has obtained a complete set 
of the almanac of *‘ poor Richard,’ and intends 
continuing the publication, together with the auto- 
biography of the author. The present issue con- 
tains the almanac for the first three years, 1733 to 
1735, and a great amount of almanac matter be- 
sides. The astronomical portion of the work is 
prepared by Professor Peirce of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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To ALL our READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It no more follows that all our correspondents 
must be our readers, than that all our readers must 
be our correspondents, for those who write for 


magazines are, generally, the last to read them, as | 


cooks rarely have an appetite for dinners of their 


own cooking—therefore we must address our 
monthly letter to both classes of our friends to 
whom we have something to communicate. When 
we first began a personal address at the conclusion 
of each number of ‘‘ Holden,’ we called this part 
of the work “‘ Topics of the Month,” intending to 
make it a free commentary upon the chief subjects 


of interest that had turned up in the month past; 


but the circulation of the magazine having increas- | 


ed so largely as to render it necessary to issue it 
before the month is half expired, in order to enable 
our far-off subscribers to receive it before it is a 
month old and out of date, the “‘ topics of the month”’ 
became a misnomer; and as we endeavor to avoid 
every thing that approaches a deception, we have 
concluded to abandon the topics of the month, and 
make of our personal communings with our Dan- 
to-Barsheba readers, a kind of gossipiad, or month- 
ly letter, in which we can be familiar, friendly, or 
fantastic, as the fitmay be onus. Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet, said he could see no difference 
‘between talking on paper or talking with your 
own tongue ;”’ but there is some difference when it 
happens that you are talking on paper to a multi- 
tude numbering more than twenty thousand, not 
more than twenty of whom may have ever heard 
the sound of your voice. One may write to one’s 
brother, or friend, exactly as one would talk, but 


when you talk to a crowd of strangers there must | 


be a difference ; it then becomes preaching, or hold- 
However, we do not intend to preach, 
Somebody having 


ing forth. 
except in a gossipping way. 
asked Lamb if he had ever heard Coleridge preach, 
he replied that he had never heard him do anything 
else. We have little fear that anybody will ever 
say so of us; for preachers always elevate them- 
selves above their hearers, or people ; but we shall 
endeavor to keep as nearly on a level with our con- 
gregation as possible. We have no higher ambition 


°9 


than to be “‘ one of ’em. 

We have alluded to that very gentle and amiable 
poet, Bernard Barton, whose life and correspond- 
ence have just been published in London; in one 
of his later letters we find these genial and generous | 


ings. I do not mean thst I wish to form a new and 
sworn friendship every day—to increase my circle 
| of intimates ; these are very different affairs. But 
I find it conduces to my mental health and happi- 
ness to find out all I can which is amiable and 
loveable in all I come in contact with, and to make 
the most of it. It may fall very far short of what 
I was once wont to dream of; it may not supply 
the place of what I have known, felt, and tasted ; 
but it is better than nothing—it serves to keep the 
feelings and affections in exercise—it keeps the 
heart alive in its humanity ; and, till we shall be 
all spiritual, this is alike our duty and our in- 
terest.”” 


Barton, like Halleck and Sprague, and Roscoe 
and Rogers, was a banker, a business which is 
not supposed to be favorable to an expansion of the 
intellect or the affections; but, in reality it appears 
to be as favorable to the production of literary excel- 
lence as the trade of shoemaking, which has turned 
out a greater number of illustrious men than any 
other of the unlearned professions. It is a little 
remarkable that nearly all the successful literary 
talent of the United States, of late years, has come 
from those antipodes of civilized life, the parlor 
and the forcastle. Our most brilliant and popular 
authors are sailors and women. The reason is, 
probably, that they are the class least restrained 
and hacknied by the conventional education of 
academies and colleges. Among our own contri- 
butors those that we take most pride in, and whose 
fresh, lively and vigorous thoughts, have gained 
the attention of the public already, are two ladies 
who made their literaty debut in our columns. 
We allude to Caroline C , of Canandaigua, and 
| the author of Susy L 
trust our judgment in such matters if this last produc- 





We shall mis- 
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tion, which is now in course of publication, be not 

pronounced one of the most genuine American sto- 
| Ties yet given to the world by an American pen. The 
| writer bids fair todo for New England what Maria 


Edgeworth has done for Ireland, and Frederika 
| Bremer for Sweden. 


By way of justification for our gossipiad, we 
| quote part of a speech delivered lately in Massa- 
| chusetts, by Daniel Webster, before an agricultu- 
| ral association—although we are willing to confess 

that if our gossip will not justify itself it is not worth 
| justifying. The great Senator said: 


** Every man obtained a great part of whatever 


expressions, which we commend to the considera- | knowledge he might possess, by conversation and 
tion of those who find in their advancing years a ¢ommunication with others. Books, indeed, might 


tendency to contract their sympathies : do something in this respect, but nothing in com- 


“The longer I live, the more expedient I find it 
to endeavor more and more to extend my sympa- 
thies and affections. The natural tendency of ad- 
vancing years is to narrow and contract these feel- 


parison with free communication. If we should 
deduct from the aggregate of each man’s know!l- 
edge, whatever he had learned by communication 
and conversation with his fellow-man, very little 








would be left. and that little not worth much at 


It was intercourse with each other that made 
be] 


best. 
men sharp, and active and enterprising. 

Among the new contributors who commence the 
year with us, is the Rev. Henry Giles, one of the 
most popular lecturers of the day. It is generally 
supposed that to be popular with one’s cotempora- 
ries it is necessary to spice your performances with 
a dash of humbuggery ; but Mr. Giles has tried the 


or and a sole 


experiment of cand reliance upon his 
own power to please and instruct, and has been 
highly successful. His lectures on the agencies of 
social culture, at Clinton Hall, have been more at- 
tractive than any of the so-called public amuse- 
ments With which our city abounds. In his lecture 
onthe beautiful, Mr. Giles introduced the following 
tribute to the Ohio river, which all who have float- 
ed upon that glorious stream wil! know how to ap- 
preciate, except those who prefer the imitations of 
art to the realities of nature: 

** Tf there is on earth a stream where beauty lin- 
gers itis the Ohio: at the same time magnificent 


and gentle, it wants that utter love-loneliness that 


‘the age of 82 in 1638. 
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dium that the grave of Dixwell, the Regicide, as- 
sociate of Goffe and Whalley, has just been opened 
in a grave-yard at that place. He was buried at 
A descendant, bearing his 
name, a wealthy gentleman of Boston, is about to 
erect a monument to the memory of his ancestor 
near the spot. At the exhumation, which was 
conducted at an early hour in the morning by the 
light of a lantern, the skeleton when discovered 
(which was in tolerable preservation) was sub- 
The re- 


mains of the head, as examined by an eminent sur- 


mitted to a phrenological examination. 


geon present, exhibited the following measurements 
—the diameter was 20 1-2 inches—across the arch 
9 1-2 inches—over the arch, from forehead back, 
11 inches—diameter in the same direction 7 inches 
The fore- 


head was not a broad one, nor was the head a large 


—diameter over the ear 6 1-2 inches. 
one for the size of the person. The diameter over 
the ears was large, compared with the diameter the 
other way, which indicates a large phrenological 


, ** destructiveness,”’ and this organ, which was ac- 


companied by large *‘ caution,”’ phrenologists would 


oppresses thought, it has the wildness which sets | 


fancy musing, and out of which poetry makes 


dreams. Out of the multitudes who pass between 


its glorious forests, not many know much more than 


the fact of their passage. How little in this coun- 
try We enjoy our summer recreations, yet no people 
so need them; but even the routine of home and 
the office is not advantageously exchanged for suf- 
focation in steamboats and hotels. Niagara, which 
we might call Niagara the only one, cannot with 
all its witcheries of wood and waters compete with 
the fascinations of the taverns on the banks. The 
moon upon the foam, tinging it with all the hues 


of heaven, is powerless to win people from the dim 


light of dirty oil. The rush of the rapids has no 
such enchantment as the hum of gossip. The 
sweltering dance gains victory against the bound- 
ing torrent; and ears that are deaf to the wondrous, 
the unearthly harmony of the booming cataract, are 
all open and alive to the creakings of rusty fiddles 


and the groanings of asthmatic trombones.” 


The portrait of Mr. Holden, which we publish 
this month, is a very excellent likeness, and, as we 
think, a good specimen of wood engraving. It was 
drawn on the block by Wallin from a Dagnerreo- 
type taken a year before poor H. left for California, 
and cut by Richardson of this city. 

Horace Walpole, who is usuaily called an aristo- 
crat, used to speak of the execution of King Charles 
the First, asa justifiable homicide, and to show his 
autipathy for monarchs, he kept hung up in his 
bed room a copy of Magna Charta, and the sentence 
of Charles the First, to the block. It appears that 
there is a gentleman in Boston who has a similar 
feeling, and rejoices in being the descendant of a 
king-killer; we learn from the New Haven Palla- 


say, gave the man the energy and decision which 
he must have possessed, and was an essential ele- 
ment in his military career. 

Among the heaps of pamphlets which we find 
lying upon our table, is a small blue-covered book- 
let, filled with a great number of interesting facts. 
It is the Sixth Annual Report of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, which shows 
that beneficial institution to be in a most prosperous 
condition. It was at this office that Mr. Holden’s 
life was insured, and it is due to the Company to 
say that they promptly paid the amount of insurance 
to his friends on presenting the claim. 

We have been necessarily compelled to defer the 
notice of many new books which reached us too 
late for the present number. Among them are many 
pretty books, peculiar to the season, which have 
something to recommend them besides fancy bind- 
ing and colored pictures. The Appletons are in the 
front rank of the publishers this year, in bringing 


| out gift books; not the least valuable of their many 


illustrated publicattons are their gift books for chil- 
dren. Among their announcements we notice the 
** Modern Menagere,”’ by Alexis Soyer, author of 
the “Gastronomic Regenerator.” It is said to be 
the most valuable book on cookery that has ever 
been published, and will be a most suitable gift 
book for young housekeepers. M. W. Dodd, the 
well known publisher of religious works, has is- 
sued a very prettily illustrated book, suitable for 
young or old, called ““A Wheat Sheaf gathered 
from our own Fields,” by F. C. Woodworth and 
T. S. Arthur. 
title of another little volume of good reading from 


** Anecdotes of the Puritans’’ is the 


the same publisher. 
In reply to “*G. W. C.,”’ Alleghany, who thinks 


To all our Readers 


that we have given General Morris a higher nook 
than he is entitled to, we can only reply that there 
are honest differences of opinion upon that subject 
as well as upon some others. Doubtless the writer 
of the article honestly believed what he wrote, and 
it can injure none but a churl to hear another over- 
raised; those who feel offended in such a case 
will show good discretion by saying nothing about 
it. The article was commenced by a gentleman 
who is not apt to overestimate literary ability ; but, 
in consequence of his being called to a distant part 
of the 
publisher was compelled to complete the sketch by 


country, before he had time to finish it, the 


extracts from a memoir published some years since 
in Graham’s Magazine, as was stated. We know 
an intelligent gentleman who says he can find no- 
thing in Shakspeare to warrant all the noise made 
about him; Cobbet could not read Scott’s novels, 
neither could Charles Lamb; Johnson thought Mil- 
ton no great shakes of a poet; it is not to be mar- 
velled at, therefore, that readers of poetry differ in 
their opinions as to the quality of General Morris’s 


The difficulty is that people will give their 


songs. 
opinions upon subjects they do not understond.— 
Blind men criticise pictures, and deaf men music. 
Men without taste take a bite of a peach and con- 
The 


portrait of the general was a very good one, but 


demn it for being more juicy than an apple. 


some of the impressions being badly printed, gave 
to his amiable countenance a harshness of expres- 
sion, Which it never wears. 

The editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine prides 
himself upon his success in exposing and !aughing 
at the many instances of clerical ignorance which 
have come under his notice ; but, it strikes us that 
the cases which any one person could possibly ex- 
pose to derision, even though he devoted his life to 
no other pursuit, would bear so small a proportion 
to the aggregate number of absurd blunders com- 
mitted by clergymen of almost every denomination, 
that they would hardly be worth boasting of. We 
remember listening to a presbyterian clergyman in 
lliinois a few years since, who began his sermon 
by remarking that ** when Christ came upon earth 
he found the Jews covered with the broad mantle 
of professing christianity,’’ and during three quar- 


ters of an hour he kept upa continual outpouring of | 


similar expressions. As men of this class are gen- 
erally influenced by the best intentions, it requires 
no great stretch of charity to let their motives over- 
balance their faults of language. By the wey, 
what dees the Knickerbocker mean by calling Put- 
American fiddle- 
Cannot we be allowed the credit of hav- 


nam *‘our American Murray.” 
sticks! 
ing an educated, gentlemanly, and liberal publish- 
er of our own, but he must be rated second-rate 
and an imitation of somebody across the Atlantic ? 
It is about time the nonsense of calling anything 
good we may produce, after something English of 
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the same kind, not half so good, were dropped. 
Let us begin to cultivate self respect, and by and 
by we may get in the habit of thinking we are 
as good as our neighbors. Washington and the 
Fourth of July happily stand apart by themselves ; 
we have never heard them called the American 
this nor that yet, and there is little danger that their 
prototypes will ever be discovered across the At- 
lantic. As to Mr. Putnam we are not aware that 
he bears any other resemblance to * glorious John” 
If he 


must be called anything but his proper name, let 


than being in the same line of business. 


it be ** George the First” of Publishers. Speaking 
of publishers, we may as well notify our distant 
friends that a new publishing firm, Messrs. Hewett 
and Tileston, have brought out the first number of 
a nearly fae simile edition of the famous “ Abbots- 
ford Edition’? of the Waverly Novels, the best and 
most sumptuous that has ever been published. The 
engravings are executed under the supervision of 
Mr. H. W. Hewitt, whose Illustrated Shakspeare 
is well known. ‘The disposition of us Anglo Ame- 
ricans to reproduce the nomenclature of the old 
world upon this continent is amusingly shown in 
One 
New York should be enough, but they have got a 


the christening of the new cities of California. 


,** New York of the Pacific,’’ on the Sacramento ; 


the people call themselves, of course, New New- 
Yorkers, or New- Yorkers of the Pacific. With all 
their gold they are too poor to have a name of their 


own. The first settlers of this country, becanse 


they had come to a new continent, seem to have 


thought that everything must be called new. They 
commenced with New England and so went on 
with their newing—New York, New Hampshire, 
New London, New Haven, New Brunswick, New 
It is 
useless for Mr. Griswold to be making books of 


Port, New Dorp, Newburgh, and so forth. 
American Poets, when we have not imagination 
enough among us to invent names for our towns. 
We hope to see the day when the national ambi- 
tion will be roused and the practice of newing our 
towns and cities become newgatory, for the present 
system is enough to newtralize our national charac- 
ter. But we shall continue to be a nation of imi- 
tators, until we can muster honesty and courage 
enough to pass an international copy-right law, 
and learn to trust in our own intellectual resources. 
The fair Island of Manhattan, and the magnificent 
city built upon it, deserve names of their own, for 
they are unequalled in beauty, but they have been 
be-newed from the beginning. They were first 
called New Netherlands, and New Amsterdam, 
and then to help the matter the English called 
them New York. Bya miracle the Hudson escaped 
being called the new Scheldt and new Thames. 
The charming letter and poem of M. M. C. of 
Chatham, did not reach us in season for a place in 
the opening number of our new volume; they will 
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appear next month. Ditto to T. H. C. of Georgia | some idea of the mercantile value of the Fine Arts, 
who will find a letter for him at his P.O. Many | for nearly all the merchandise now disposed of owes 
other correspondents will receive answers in due | its chief value to the ingenuity and taste of the Ar- 
season, unless the mails fail in their duty, which | tist; the counters of the booksellers are resplendent 
they have a habit of doing in the winter time. | with gilt-edged volumes and papier mache bind- 
Two of the very neatest volumes that we have | ings, inlaid with mother of pearl, and brilliant with 
seen since the season of gift-books set in, are the | scarlet and ultra marine; the jeweller shops now 
new edition of the Poems and Prose writings of do their best to outshine all their neighbors, and 
Richard H. Dana, published by Messrs. Baker & | generally succeed. The great bazaar of Tiffany, 
Scribner, of this city, whose publications are fully | Young and Ellis, in Broadway, is the grand depot 
equal in elegance of externals to the best of the | of these costly trinkets, which a certain wealthy 
Boston books. These two handsome volumes con- | lady called “ articles of virtue and bigotry.” The 
tain the entire published essays and poems of this ‘immense collection of bronzes, jewellery and papier 
author, who rightly says that he publishes his re- | mache, brought together from the four quarters of 
views now, because he thinks there is a probabili- ‘the world, to be found in the show-rooms of this 
ty that if he did not somebody else would. The house, proclaim as distinctly the opulence of New 
remarkable elegance of these books will attract York, as the warehouses, ships and princely resi- 
the eye of even a hacknied bibliopolist; on a se- | dences of the great metropolis of the New World. 
cond look we discover that they were stereotyped | It is not probably generally known that the greater 
in Cambridge, so New York cannot claim the | part of the magnificent jewelry sold at this estab- 
credit of their typographical beauty. Messrs, | lishment is manufactured on the premises from de- 
Baker & Scribner have also published a new vol- | signs made by artists expressly employed for that 
ume by J. T. Headley, the popular author of | purpose. 
Washington and his Generals, entitled ‘* Sacred | Art has lately found a new material with which 
Scenes.” It is beautifully printed and embellished | its fancies may be moulded, and, like all the legiti- 
by twelve designs from the fertile and graceful | mate materials of art, it is valueless in itself; we 
pencil of Darley, engraved on wood by Orr and | allude to gutta percha, which bids fair to take the 
other artists. These designs by Darley are among | place of many other more costly substances now 


. . | i . J 
the best things he has done, and confirm us in the | ysed in the mechanic arts. It is but two or three 





opinion which we have always had of his rare abi- 
lities, that his true forte lies in delineating tragic 
and pathetic scenes rather than comic. In his 
department of art he is without a rival in this coun- 
try, and we do not know of his superior among the 
artists of Europe. He is certainly greatly superior 
to the new school of illustrators in England, of 
whom Maclise is the acknowledged head. We 
must not omit to caution our friends, in the West- 


ern part of New York, against a rogue, who | 
has defrauded many persons by obtaining subscri- | 


bers to our Magazine under a forged certificate of 
agency ; he calls himself Warren Ramsey. 

The friends of Rev. Dr. Bethune, will be happy 
to learn that Mr. Putnam has published ina hand- 


some volume, a collection of the addresses and | 


essays of this accomplished scltolar. They will be 


duly noticed in a sketch of Dr. Bethune, now pre- | 
paring for this magazine. After a long exile in Phila- | 


delphia, Dr. B. has returned to New York, and will 


propably become the pastor ofa church in Brooklyn. | 
From the beginning to the close of December in | 


New York is the holiday season of the year, when 
the great annual exposition of finery takes place, 
and people abandon their ordinary occupations and 
give themselves up to making presents ; those who 
have nothing better to give, give their good wishes, 
and indulge in the most extravagant desires on be- 
half of their acquaintances and friends. It is at 


this season of the year when we are able to form | 


| ; , , 
| years since gutta percha was introduced into the 


country, and it has now become almost as common 
| as India rubber. It is used for picture frames, cor- 
| nices, snuff boxes, soles of shoes, water pipes, wri- 
| ting pens, printing paper, and for almost every con- 
| ceivable purpose, except such as require the use of 
| heat. But one of the most useful objects to which 
it has been applied is for the covering of telegraphic 
| wires, by which means those marvellous conduc- 
tors of intelligence can be safely buried in the 
earth, or laid across rivers and ponds, out of harm’s 
reach, and our streets and highways be relieved of 
those scare-crow looking poles which now support 
the telegraphic wires from one end of the Union to 
| the other. If gutta percha could be applied to no 
other purpose than this it would be one of the most 
beneficial discoveries of modern times. It is most re- 
markable that a gum possessing such wonderful pro- 
perties should have remained unused through ages, 
until just at the time when it was needed to perfect 
the greatest invention of modern times, it was dis- 
covered and applied to the very object for which it 
seems to have been created. How many vegetable 
substances hitherto supposed to be useless, are wait- 
ing for the proper time when their virtues shall be 
developed! Strangers visiting New York will find 
at the warehouse of the Hudson Manufacturing Co. 
in Broadway, a perfect museum of gutta percha ar- 
ticles, from huge lumps of the primitive gum down 
to cloth as fine as bank-note paper. 
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